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e When business starts to go 
again, we forget the lean years 
quickly. Little wastes begin to 
creep in; were not so apt to 


watch the pennies. 


Why not keep on being as 
careful as you were last year 
. keep taking full advantage 
and full profit from every 


improvement? 


Look at your turning work. 
In other plants, much like 


yours, new Warner & Swasey 


Turret Lathes have cut scrap 
loss from 25% to 5%, saved up 


to 30% in material, reduced 
down time 40%, minimized 


costly operator fatigue, and 
have cut cost per piece as 


much as 50%. 


In good times modern Warner 
& Swaseys make impressive 
additions to your net profit; in 
slack times they improve your 
security because they reduce 
your costs and so keep you 
competitive. That is why the 
right time to modernize is al- 


ways now. Let a Warner & 





Swasey field engineer prove 
to you what a new Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe could 


add to your 





net profit 


EVERY MUSA Napa 
HOUR. & 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 






You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY ~ ia 
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[hey tested Kado 
—the WARD way! 


You know the company well. 


Last year one of its divisions turned for the 
first time to network radio. 


For 26 weeks it sponsored a half-hour program 
Wednesday nights on 98 Columbia stations. 


This campaign tested radio—the hard way. 


It concentrated on selling the highest priced 
product in the company’s entire line; calling on 
radio to produce consumer sales that averaged 
from $100 to $125 each. 


CBS took the assignment in its stride... which 
is why the U.S. Rubber Co. returns to a 
coast-to-coast CBS Network this week. 
So successful was last year’s campaign for 
U.S. Royal Master Tires that this year’s cam- 
paign will be used to introduce an entirely new 
tire to the nation: the U.S. Royal DeLuxe. 


U.S. Rubber—like most of the country’s largest 
advertisers—takes full advantage of radio in 1939. 


And—like most of the country’s largest adver- 
tisers—it picks CBS repeatedly for the job. 


irae. COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 3 ‘SP 
The Warld’s Largest Network 


. 
\ 

















Commercial Banking 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Brazil's Foreign Minister, Dr. 0 











Aranha, got a hearty welcome n he 
landed in the United States, bent o 
strengthening trade ties betw: his 
| country and ours. Business expected th, 
U. S.-Brazilian deal to furnish a tip-of 






| on what's to come in negotiations with 
the rest of Latin America. The big bar 
gaining season has started in Furom 








too—as “Business Abroad” points out 
page 50. 
| Tip-Offs 
THE TEN ANONYMOUS Wall St. econo 





| mists who predicted 1938's business actiy 
| ity at the start of last year are read) 
with their 1939 predictions this week 
Business Weex’s statistician gives th 
new predictions a once-over, checks th 
accuracy of the old ones, page 14 
The furniture industry is doing som 
predicting too, figures “39 will be 
best year since the giddy days of 
page 26. 

Hit 

Our Latest Report to Executives, “1939 
| —Television Year,” appeared in the De 
| 31, 1938 issue, but the presses are st 
| running on it. Reprints ordered so far 
total 33,500. The Don Lee Broadcasting 
System wants to be sure that one error 
doesn’t get in the box score with a 
those hits. A footnote in the report said 
that Don Lee had recently sold patent 
rights to RCA. Only one patent has 
been sold. 
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Behind the Industries up in front... 


YORK ENGINEERED REFRIGERATION 


A few of the many companies 
who have bought York 
Refrigeration in the past year: 


for silent motors...or talking movies! 


In dewaxing motor oils... meeting exacting temperature requirements in 
the manufacture of motion picture film ...and in a thousand and one varied 
industrial processes . . . you'll find York engineered refrigeration. Industry 
has clearly indicated a nation-wide . . .in fact, a world-wide . . . preference 
for York. The reason? York deals with facts born of first-hand knowledge 

. builds equipment and trains men to apply it at the Jowest cost to the 
user! Whether you need refrigeration for a complex industrial system 
or the simplest application ... wherever you need it. ..York can help you. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 
Distributors everywhere . . . with engineering service throughout the world. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
ARMOUR 

A. & P. TEA CO. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 
BORDEN 

CALCO CHEMICAL 
CANADA DRY 

CUDAHY PACKING 
DUPONT 

EASTMAN KODAK 
FIRESTONE 

FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
FORD MOTOR 

GENERAL BAKING 
GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 

GULF ONL 

HUMBLE OIL 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
PABST BREWING 
PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
RUPPERT'S BREWING 
SHEFFIELD FARMS 
SOCONY VACUUM 
SWIFT & CO. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORP. 
TEXAS COMPANY 
UNITED FRUIT 


refrigeration 
dir Conditioning 




















Above: The famous 
Massengill Laborator- 
ies, Bristol, Tena.-Va. 


IRON 
FIREMAN 


pays us 


397, 


annually 


“Iron Fireman’s per- 
formance is phenome- 





Dr. S. E. Massengill 


Operates 12 nal... it pays us, in 
fron Fireman fuel and labor savings, 
Stokers the equivalent of 39 “ 


a year on our original 
investment,” reports Dr. S. E. Massengill, 
chairman of the boardat the S. E. Massengill 
Co., leading manufacturing pharmacists. 

“Our 12 Iron Fireman stokers have 
given us 50 years’ combined service—at a 
total service cost of $29.20! When we 
hand-fired coal, our boiler plant was 
loaded to capacity. Then we erected a new 
5-story laboratory and two other build- 
ings with large, new sterilizers, dryers and 
distilling equipment. Iron Fireman carried 
the much-increased steam load with no 


increase in fuel tonnage over hand-firing! 


How Much Get the facts about Iron 


Fireman firing. The Iron 
Can YOU Fireman Engineering De- 
Save? 


partment, without obli- 

gation to you, will make 
a check-up of your boiler room. Your own 
engineer—working with the Iron Fireman 
staff—may be able to find improved firing 
and important cost 
savings. Call your 


dealer, or send cou- 
pon below. 







The Iron Fireman Poweram. 

Bunker-feed and hopper mod- 

els. Sold on convenient pay- 
ment terms. 


IRON FIREMAN 
AUTOMATIC COAL FIRING 
Portland, Ore.; Cleveland, Toronto 







—=—SEND FOR DATA—— 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
3140 West 106th Screet, Cleveland, Ohio 


" Type of plant 
() Send catalog Commercial heating 

() Make firing survey ) () Power [© Residential 
DO eee — 


Oeste 
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NEW BUSINESS 
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What's New? 

PipesMoKeERS who hate to lug around a 
cen or a bulky pouch can buy Shubs To- 
bacco Co.’s “shubs,” which are packs of 
pipe tobacco, wrapped in cellophane; 
sach “shub” is small enough to fit in a 
vest pocket and is said to contain an 
average smoker's daily supply . . . Thera- 
Vac Products, Inc., offers Vac, a sanitary 
airtight container that keeps a baby’s 
eight-ounce bottle of milk at a required 
temperature for four hours. 


Our Times 

“We Do $100,000,” a booklet published 
by the Bureau of Smaller Stores of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
deals with the important operations 
necessary in running a small department 
store .. . All writing men know that it’s 
harder to write a thing short than to 
write it long, but Frank L. Egner, direct- 
| mail chief of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
says “in many cases long letters will out- 
pull short ones, because a short letter 
must be brilliant to secure effective in- 
terest, desire, and action” . . . The Na- 
tional Grocers Institute, affiliated with 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, will give the degree of “Graduate 
Grocer” to anybody who passes four 
grocery examinations and has had five 
years’ retail grocery experience. 


You Can’t 


WHEN RIDING ON A TRAIN in New Jersey 
you can’t buy aspirin; the liquor cards 
carry notices that such sale is “restricted 
| to registered physicians and pharma- 
cists” . . . According to « court decision 
in New York City, you can’t remove an 
advertised product from its original 
package, put it in a smaller package, use 
the brand name in any way on your 
label, and sell the smaller package for 
less than the “fair trade” price of the 
larger one . Nips, Inc., and F. W. 
Woolworth Co. were restrained from 
doing this with several perfumes bearing 
the name of Guerlain, Inc. 


Cavaleade 


Tue Mortcace Bankers’ Association 
or America has begun publishing the 
Mortgage Banker, a semi-monthly, under 
the editorship of George H. Patterson, 
secretary of the association . . . To ensure 
the safety of “sidewalk superintendents” 
and prevent spurious damage suits, the 
Harris Structural Steel Co. is using nine 
private detectives at the scene of the 
demolition of the Sixth Avenue “El,” in 
New York . . . The Michigan Supreme 
Court, in a suit brought by Brock-Ederle 
Petroleum Co. and Sperry-Hutchinson 
Co., has ruled that the provision in the 
state “fair trade” law forbidding gift, 








premium, or trading stamp offers 
constitutional . . . In January | , 
dolph Wurlitzer Co.'s 
pianos were the largest in its his 


Food Farrago 


SOLVING THE BAKERS’ age-old pro! f 
what to do with unsold bread, | 

dorf United Bakeries, Inc., is usi 
surplus product as a basic ingre 

a breakfast cereal, Wheato-Nu 
scribed as a “combination of wheat 
malt, and dextrose mixed with 
products” . . . Wheato-Nuts will 

in groceries in California, Was! 
Oregon, and Nevada; and a Lan; rf 
subsidiary, Wheato-Nuts Co., wi 
franchises to bakeries in other sta 
Cream of Wheat Corp. is about t 

duce a quick-cooking Cream of Wheat 
and back it up with the “greatest 
tising campaign in our history” 
fornia Cracker Co., the first advertiser to 
use a Vitamin D appeal for crackers and 
cookies, reports a 125% sales gai 


Add What’s New? 


Evectrromaster, Inc., has a new four- 
quart electric teakettle so 
that when the water boils dang 

low, the connection plug pops out 
matically and cannot be replaced 

the kettle cools . . . An incinerator right 
at the kitchen sink is offered by the In- 
Sink-Erator Co.; the product is an elec- 
tric-powered waste-disposer that is self 
feeding and self-cleaning and can be at 
tached to a sink for the disposal of all 
waste except crockery and metal 
Aluminum Manufacturing ‘ 
sells a new aluminum hot-biscuit s: 

so arranged that the lower part may 
used as a fruit or salad bowl or to 
flowers, candy, or nuts . . . In their New 
York and Chicago offices, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc., manufacturers 
of essential oils, have established “sniff 
bars,” stocked with perfume odors from 
the company’s laboratories, so that buy 


the 


shipme 


constructed 


Goods 


ers can use their noses to determin 
quality of the goods. 


And 


Tue Bronx wap A population of 1,265~ 
258 in 1930, and now the Bronx Board 
of Trade jubilantly asserts a grow 
1,527,685 . And Polk Miller Products 
Corp. announces a new dog food, Vita- 
pets ... And J. P. Morgan & Co., who 
lately added some partners, have ob- 
tained a state certificate permitting con- 
tinuance as private bankers, with # 
000,000 capital . . . And Harrison Smith 
and J. Hilton Smyth call their new pub- 
lishing firm Harrison-Hilton Books, Inc. 
—instead of Smith-Smyth or Smyth- 
Smith. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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wast \cTON (Business Week Bureau) 
\fter several years of yelping by 
the Administration about identical 
bids for government contracts, the 
Department of Justice suit against 
the principal tire companies brings 
the issue to a showdown. Either 
‘dentical bidding is the result of 
conspiracy, in which case the Sher- 
man Act should prove effective 
medicine, or it is the result of indus- 
trial economics which cannot be 
brought to heel by any law. If the 
existing law gg | competitive 
bidding no longer has practical 
effect, the Department of Justice 
figures that it might as well find 
out now, see what can be done 
about overhauling it. 


Collusive Because Identical? 


Ip THE WIDESPREAD OCCURRENCE of 
dentical bidding by tire companies (page 
16) does not in itself constitute proof 
of a combination to fix prices, the De- 
partment of Justice doesn’t have a leg 
to stand on. Except for this fact of iden- 
tity it has practically no proof of collu- 
sion, but the department contends that 
such identity puts it up to the tire com- 
panies to prove that they have not com- 
bined to fix prices. 

You can look for the defendants to 
make their stand on the ground that the 
adustry’s universal method of doing 
business and accounting for that business 
almost invariably produce standard bids, 
but the Department of Justice is willing 
to gamble on a court decision holding 
that bids identical to the last penny are 
not normally the result of identical cost 
of manufacture, identical cost of mar- 
keting, and identical profit percentages 
independently arrived at. 


Win or Lose—A Change 


WHETHER THE GOVERNMENT wins or loses 
you can expect to encounter new condi- 
tions in bidding on government con- 
tracts in the future. 

The government naturally expects, if 
it wins, that the decision will effectively 
break up identical bidding on many prod- 
ucts. If it loses, a fairly convincing 
argument will be put up te Congress for 
legislation that will also put an end to 
the present stalemate. 


No Effect on Prices 


THE TIRE CASE Assistant Attorney 
ral Arnold departs from his usual 
actice of aiming anti-trust actions at 
tuations which affect every man’s 
00k—oil, milk, movies, and the 
Breaking up identical bidding 
tracts to supply the government 
ming the suit is successful—isn’t 


expected to affect commercial pricing of 
the same articles. 

There is only the remote possibility 
that large private buyers who also do 
their purchasing by advertising for bids 
might be moved to seek redress for iden- 
tical bidding if the government succeeds 
in finding any. 


FTC Gets the Floor 


Be preparep for two weeks, beginning 
Feb. 28, for a revival of a barrage of 
monopoly talk from Washington. The 
Federal Trade Commission is ready to 





Name the Job 


International 
Frank C. Walker, former head of the 
politically potent National Emer- 
gency Council and treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee in 
the 1932 campaign, is likely to be 
back in the Administration picture 
soon. He could have almost any job 
he wanted from Roosevelt, would 
take one only at a sacrifice, will be 
brought back only by an appeal to 
his loyalty. One job mentioned is 
Farley’s—when and if the Post- 
master General gets that irresistible 
bid from industry. 





tell its troubles to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee in trying to 
check monopolistic conditions in the fol- 
lowing industries: steel, milk, cheese, sul- 
phur, rubber, farm machinery, fish, liq- 
uor, poultry, and artichokes. 

FTC’s presentation will not be a thor- 
ough examination of all the industries 
named, but the burden of its story will 


be that it needs more law to combat prac 
tices that suppress competition. 


Little Men Sound Off 


SMALL PRESSURE GROUPS 
after year keep plugging in Congress for 
special legislation to give them aid and 
comfort are beginning to realize the use 
fulness of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee as a sounding board. 
Independent oil jobbers, for instance, 
expect to sound off when the Department 
of Justice recounts the history of its 
trust-busting activities along about the 
middle of March. Major companies are 
trying just as hard to stave off hearings 
involving the oil industry, realizing that 
TNEC’s record will help the independ 
ents to get more serious consideration in 
Congress for legislation forcing producers 
to give up ownership of pipe lines, di 
vorce production and refining from dis- 
tribution, and send to its grave the Con- 
nally Act banning interstate shipment of 
oil produced in excess of state quotas 


which year 


Small Business Demands 
One or Sec. Hopxrin’s big worries is 
how to handle small business. 

For better or worse, several aggres 
sive organizers have been busily plow 
ing this field Uncle Dan 
Roper’s party a year ago. Lots of little 
fellows want recognition; some of them 
are asking for representation in a body 
comparable to Roper’s business advisory 
council which has offered its services to 
his successor. 

Hopkins is sympathetic but the sheer 
number of small businessmen and their 
geographical and trade differences make 
it hard to figure out how to set up a 
representative body. And it’s hard for 
Hopkins to visualize specifically what he 
can do for small business. He might 
give them a hand for or against certain 
legislation but their demands for numer 
ous services larger businesses perform 
for themselves overreaches any phys- 
ical capacity the department can attain 


ever since 


Coal Negotiations 
ONtyY aQvestion of practical §impor- 
tance in the bituminous coal wage ne- 
gotiations which begin March 14 is 
whether there will be a suspension of 
operations. You can be sure John L. 
Lewis won't enter into any new wage 
schedule until prices are fixed by the 
coal commission, so it all depends on 
whether the operators and the United 
Mine Workers can get together on terms 
to continue operations until the com- 
mission acts. 

There’s a strong demand among pro- 
ducers for a return to the 1935 scale. 
This would remove the 10% increase 

















Now it's Rayon by the MILE 


in one continuous process 


Another New Development 
Aided by New Departure 


Engineering by New Departure assisted in 
the development of the first continuous 
process viscose rayon plant by the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation at Painesville, Ohio. 

Over 100,000 reels and spindles will turn 
on more than 300,000 New Departure Ball 
Bearings. 

These grease-packed bearings made the 
project commercially possible—they simpli- 
fied design, accurately and permanently locate 
rotating parts, eliminate periodic oiling, cut 
power consumption and greatly reduce costs. 

New Departure Ball Bearings are literally the 
life of any machine. Nothing rolls like a ball. 


New Departure self-enclosed 
ball bearings have simplified 
design, cut manufacturing and 
maintenance costs in thousands 
of machines and appliances. It 
will pay you to check their many 
advantages in relation to your 
own designs. Send now for 
packet X.2 


NEW DEPARTURE 





| contemplate 
| regulation of all modes of transports 
| tion,” but the airlines would just 
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Measuring the Hous 
Problem 


No PROJECT now being co: 
in Washington would proba 
fect more industries more 
than the Federal Housing 
istration’s proposal for a 
census. 

The object is to develop ; 
ety of facts regarding housi: 
ditions the country over 
would aid in defining the 
and extent of the need f; 
housing. Thus far, more « 
than knowledge has guid 
Administration in its appro 
the housing problem. 

The Census Bureau is wil 
undertake the job, provid 
doesn’t interfere with its 
1940 population count and \ 
byproducts. If FHA can 
appropriation from Congres 
Census Bureau would clean 
regular job first, then put t 
ganization built up for that 
pose to work on a housing « 

Congress hasn’t been aske 
but it’s a pretty safe bet t 
will eventually write the cl 
a $12,000,000 one. 











carried by the 1937 scale whic! 
March 31. Fixed price schedules 


| weeks away but the commission 
| ing hard, thoroughly scared by the mov 
| in the industry for overhauling the Gufk 

Act, though this hasn’t taken hold yet 


| Annual Wage Obstacle 


| THE ANNUAL WAGE IDEA may 


sensible for the building trades, but d 


count on its adoption just because Wa: 
Administrator Andrews is enthusias 


and Roosevelt has been talking 
for years. The trouble is with a \ 


; 


strong group of labor leaders. Their talk 


ing point is that they find en 
start an annual wage system, the! 
the men during letups. But they 

other point they don’t talk about 


is the power the day-by-day syste 
combined with uncertain employmen! 


gives them as employment ager 


Want Separate Air Board 


Rep. Lea’s TRANSPORTATION BIL! 
“ . fair and im 


have none of it, thank you. 


They are afraid that the propos 


super-super Interstate Commerce ‘ 
mission would swallow the young ‘ 
Aeronautics Authority. Particular 


are worried about it taking over CAA: 
| rate-making powers, or at least 


minimums which, dictated by a spe 
concern for the railroads, would res 
such high passenger and expres 
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lines would starve. CAA is not 
med, but is sufficiently concerned 
aid and comfort to the air men 
and ask for the same from the Big Boss 
on Pennsylvania Ave. 


that 


Explaining Amlie—Politically 


ericwcn New Deal columnist’s expla- | 
A s1 


nation of why Roosevelt appointed 
Thomas Amlie to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is intriguing politi- 
cians on Capitol Hill. His version, writ- 
ten as though it came straight from the 
“feedbox,” is that Roosevelt is seeking to 
add to the New Deal party the Progres- 
sives of the Northwest, thus offsetting 
defection of Southern conservatives. 
Interest turns on the fact that Sen. 
La Follette wasn’t consulted. The ques- 
tion to which politicians would like an 
answer is: “Does the President figure the 
LaFollettes are through so far as the 
Northwest Progressives are concerned?” 


No Spending Change 
Noropy WANTS a real showdown on gov- 
ernment spending and for that reason 
there won’t be any. 

The President, after many years of 
spending, has adopted a philosophy that 
justifies it. Congress, after many years 


of spending, has adopted a philosophy | 


that may condemn it in general terms 
but inevitably condones it in its partic- 
ular local application back in the home 
district. 

The Byrd-Eccles_ set-to developed 
more heat than light. Until there’s a con- 
vincing demonstration that spending is 
no longer “needed”—and try to figure 
out what would be convincing to Con- 
gressmen—there’s not much chance of 
laying the New Deal by the ‘heels on 
the spending issue. 


Planning Military Production 


Tuose Muc# talked of plans for the de- 
velopment of military production sched- 
ules seem likely to materialize at last. 
Congress probably will authorize the De- 
partment to contract for the preparation 
of factory plans to effect change-overs 
in the production of military items. 
The War Department’s efforts to de- 
velop a complete organization for the 


supply of several hundred critical items | 


are hampered at present by the fact that 
it has had to rely wholly on industrial 
volunteers who can afford to foot the 
bill for the preparation of plans. 


Destroyer Peace 


Re\remper those six old destroyers that 
Uncle Sam was going to sell to Brazil— 
and didn’t, because Argentina protested? 

Well, the Brazilians bought six new 

ones from England for about what they 
were going to pay U. S. and they got 
credit in the bargain. 

“o Brazil is happy, the pacifists oppos- 
le of war materials are happy, and 
British shipbuilders are happy. No 

s from Argentina yet. 


PS a. 


Railroad is the Direct Route to N. Y.World’s Fair... New Railroad Station on 
Connecting Lines, to Golden Gate Internationa! Exposition, San Franc. 


CLOSE-UPS 


...on the Pennsylvania 
FLEET OF ACODERNISM 


From the moment you step 
aboard one of these sleek 
Pennsylvania flyers, life on 
wheels takes on added 
thrills and charm. So utter- 
ly different are the fasci- 
nating new interiors, so 
modern the appointments, 
that a passenger list reads 
like that of an ocean liner 
—or asmart club's register. 
Like attracts like. Today 
you'll find *‘who’s who in 
America’™’ on these trains 
Se « 


Enjoy che Fleet of Modernism on 
your next east-west trip. The Broadway 
Limited and The General, between 
New York, Philadel phia, Chicago; 
Liberty Limited, Washington, Balt 
more, Chicago; “Spirit of St. Louis 

New York, Philadelphia, Sc. Louis 
Luxury coaches on all trains except 


The Broadway Limited 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Shortest Route Between Fast and W est, 
Heaviest Rail, Finest Roadbed in 
America... You can sleep restfully 
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SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


THE INDEX *100.! 101.2 104.1 84.5 


PRODUCTION 

% Steel Ingot Operations % 53.7 54.8 51.2 42.8 

% Automobile Production 79,860 84,500 90,205 23,940 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,397 $3,292 $3,544 $3,475 

% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,266 $8,368 $13,552 $9,845 

x Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,249 2,268 2,290 2,139 
Grete Ge GGeiey Grareme, BAGO BEbedecccccccccccccccccccccccccscceccsces 3,324 3,284 3,264 3,393 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... 1,424 1,346 1,338 999 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931—100) 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2... 66 ce eee cnn nnnnee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).... 2.2... 6c cece cece eee eneee 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........ 

Cotten (middling, New Yorks, Uh.)..... 2-20 cccccccccccccncessececeseceeeees 
Weel Tepe (New York, Ub.) .. 2.2.0. ccccccccccccccces t 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). ~~... 2... cece eevee eeecenee 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bends (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-S year Notes 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 15,951 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 21,608 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 3,761 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 1,346 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,157 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,246 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 3,170 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,587 





TOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 


* Foctor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended February 18. f Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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$17,000 SAVED IN 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURIS 


Dependability is diffi- 
cult to include in spec- 


ifications, but easy to 
obtain if you insist on 
General Electric equip- 


ment, 


PROBLEM—The Asbestos Manufacturing Co., | 
ington, Indiana, manufacturer of brake-lining 
clutch-facing material, had to replace or rebuil. irs 
steam power plant equipment. An estimate for reb. ild- 
ing indicated a minimum cost of $35,000. 


However, it was found that if power were purc! 
from the power company, the capital expenditure n. ces- 
sary for equipment to change from direct-curren: to 
alternating-current operation would be about $18, 

a saving of $17,000. 


The company decided to purchase power and to mo 

ize its plant equipment. This involved the purchase of 
machines of the latest design—powered by G-E motors 
and control—the introduction of electric heat in proc- 
essing, and improvement of plant arrangement for 
straight-line production. 


RESULTS—In addition to the $17,000 saving in 
capital investment, the cost of power was greatly 
reduced. And because of the modernization of its equip- 
ment, the capacity of the plant was practically doubled 
—with no change in the amount of floor space in use 


position to serve its customers and to maintain and 
improve its position in the industry. 


SUGGESTION—Perhaps careful searching will dis- 
close changes that may be equally profitable in your 
plant. Our application engineers are always glad to 
discuss your plant surveys with you or with your 
consulting engineers in order to help you obtain the 
full benefits and profits from the use of the newest and 
best equipment applicable to your needs. Gencral 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


THIS IS NO. 85 IN A SERIES RELATING SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
THE PROPER APPLICATION OF THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


011-465 
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THE MINOR BUSINESS RECESSION contin- 
yes, and sentiment remains poor. In the 
current week steel activity is down a 
point, contrary to the usual trend at this 
time of year. Mysterious and unsettling 
rumors are afloat about the European sit- 
uation. Under these influences stock and 
bond prices slid off, but no real reason for 
disturbing faith in an eventual business 
Brecovery has arisen. Nor have there re- 
cently been any convincing developments 
to shake the belief that war scares in 
1939 will not mean actual conflict. 

Automobile orders for steel are ex- 
pected shortly, and other orders a little 
later, so that the rate of activity is still 
pointed upward to a spring peak of per- 
haps 65% of capacity as opposed to the 
present 549%. The best forecast is for a 
fairly strong business revival in the spring 
nd early summer. 


















Big Gains in Construction 


The fact that a considerable advance 
n construction will form the backbone 
f the spring revival has often been 
tressed. This advance will center in 
ublic works and residential building— 
n other words, private non-residential 
uilding is not likely to play much of a 
ole. Between February and December, 
938, construction contracts awarded in 
he 37 eastern states tripled in value— 
bne of the most rapid advances on 
cord. That practically all of the rise 
as due to public works may be judged 
by the fact that their value multiplied 
ho less than five times during the same 
period. The impact of these huge con- 
racts is expected to reach the building 
industry in full force during the second 
juarter of 1939. 


uch Home Building 


Residential building made a less spec- 
acular advance in 1938, although con- 
racts awarded did gain 100% between 
ebruary and December. However, it is 
probable that they will be better main- 
ained than public works during 1939, 
nee contracts for the latter must begin 
er off as work starts on each 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Despite a recession in sentiment, nothing has arisen to disturb 


soon, and construction is pointed upward. 


project with an eye to “substantial com- 
pletion” by July, 1940. Recently the 
total of mortgage applications at the 
Federal Housing Administration has been 
running very high, and this means, in 
the case of those finally accepted for 





In the Outlook 





Acme 


First definite hint as to the outlook 
for business relations with the new 
Secretary of Commerce came this 
week when Harry Hopkins went on 
the air Friday. His nose-scratching 
gesture means the Secretary is puz- 
zling over some problem of a job that 
Washington says will be bigger than 
merely running the Commerce De- 
partment. He’s expected to take a 
hand in all business relations with 
the government, whatever the ad- 
ministrative agency directly i- 
volved. To Republicans it sounds 
like Mr. Hoover's conception of the 
same job—and like his build-up for 


a bigger one. 


faith in a spring revival. Automobile orders for steel are expected 


insurance, construction activity this 
summer. 

The building supply industries are 
already receiving their advance notice of 
these gains in construction. The Lumber 
Survey Committee reports that con- 
sumption of this product will be 15% 
higher this year than last and that it 
will be back to the 1937 level. This in 
cludes all uses of lumber, since in build- 
ing itself its consumption will undoubt- 
edly considerably exceed 1937. Orders 
have been exceeding shipments, and the 
industry is already creating a backlog 
of unfilled orders for later activity. 


Buying Structural Steel 


Structural steel is another line in 
which bookings have been running above 
current shipments. The American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction estimates that 
one million tons of fabricated structural 
steel will be used on the Public Works 
Administration projects resulting from 
the spending program adopted last sum- 
mer. Cement mills, brick plants, window 
glass makers, and others have been re- 
ceiving their orders, and rising produc- 
tion in these various lines should aid 
materially in halting the present decline 
in the business index before many weeks 
have passed. 


Upward Turn in March 


The preliminary estimate for the latest 
Business Week index is 100, a net de- 
cline of five points from the 1938 recov- 
ery peak. The opinion that its total 
range for the year 1939 will be between 
110 and 95 still holds. If so, the current 
year is not going to be marked as one 
of further and rapid recovery, like 1936 
or 1938, but as one of consolidation. If 
the recovery forces contained in the 
construction prospects and in the cur- 
rent rate at which income is being paid 
out to consumers have their natural 
effect, the index will not, in fact, get 
down as low as 95, but will turn some 
time during March and resume its up- 
ward course. It may be slowed up in 
doing this by the action of the automo- 
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bile series, which in all probability will lion workers will be reemployed between 
be moving down when the rest are mak- now and summer as a direct or indirect 
ing their turn. Automobiles have been result of the government’s spending and 
overproduced since late last year, largely easy money program. This amount of 
because of the labor situation, and stocks reemployment, plus the accompanying 
on hand are currently believed to be stimulus to trade and industry outside 
within 10% of their all-time high point. the construction field, could mean a lift 
Aside from this industry, the general of perhaps 10% in the total amount of 
movement is confidently expected to goods manufactured and transported. 


be upward throughout the spring. Looking Beyond Summer 
How Much Reemployment? So long as tlie economy receives ac- 
For the index to cross the 110 level, tual stimulation from deficit spending 
however, requires a greater impelling and easy money, industrial activity can 
force than is now in sight. If we use probably reach and hold a plateau at or 
PWA’s own estimates of the employment above the peaks reached last autumn. 
and orders for building materials which Beyond next summer, however, doubt 
its activity will supply, we are forced to remains. Private investment is showing 
the conclusion that the further recovery no signs of taking over the burden of 
will be limited. Certainly less than a mil- recovery and keeping it going into 1940. 





What's Ahead for Business? 


Ten Wall St. economists anticipate an average rise of 2.4% in 
industrial production, 6.4% in stock prices, and 
5.8%) in commodities during 1939 


For THREE YEARS now a small group of economists and statisticians, represent- 
ing trust companies, investment and commercial banks, investment counseling 
services, brokerage firms, publications, and other Wall St. institutions, has 
been meeting for lunch early each year to discuss among themselves the out- 
look for the year. Because they wanted to steer clear of such generalities as 
“business will be a little better,” they made up a list of several important 
business indicators, and each man estimated a specific figure for each series. 

Last year, Bustvess Week presented their predictions for 1938. Now, in 
the table below those predictions can be checked against the actual results. 
The statistical soothsayers, estimated the volume of industrial production with 
unusual accuracy—an error of less than 1%. On the other hand, they did not 
foresee the continued sluggishness of commodity prices; they underestimated 
the extent of the decline in automobile and steel production as well as total 
corporate income; and they failed to see just how sharply the federal deficit 
would rise. Still, the picture as a whole was quite close to actuality. 

The table below not only shows how the group made out on its 1938 predic- 
tions but it puts the Wall St. economists unequivocally on the record for 1939. 
Incidentally, all predictions for the current year are made on the basis of no 
world war during the year. 


1938 1938 1939 

Production and Trade Consensus Actual Consensus 
Federal Reserve Index (adjusted) for November............ 102 103 105.5 
Autos and trucks (in millions) first 11 months............ 3.24 2.10 3.095 
Steel ingots (millions of toms) first 11 months............. 40.2 24.7 35.2 , 
Construction contracts awarded (billions of dollars) first 11 

NY TED didn 8 eine neem sik Senne che beeen s 2.52 3.25 
Department store sales (adjusted index) first 11 months (2) . 6s 91 
Prices 
Sens Gee Deere GOD. 6 c.os sais cae ccccescecocsoes 88.0 77.5 > 
30 industrial stocks for December (4).............ssecees 164.3 150.4 160 
20 railroad stocks for December (4)... ...........sceeee08 s 31.55 31 
29 Genk: aboths Gee December (9) occ cc ce cccccccccccccccete 56.0 47.0 48 
Earnings and dividends 
Industrial profits (per cent change) first 9 months (6)...... Sant —67.8 _ +64 
Dividends (billions of dollars) first 11 months (7)........ 2.72 2.95 3.185 
Finance 
U. S. bond yields (%) for November (2)................ 2.77 2.49 2.57 
Commercial paper rate, less known names (%) for Dec 1.46 1.00 1.15 
U. S. Treasury net deficit (in millions) July 1 to Dec. 31 986 1,473 1,610 


(1) F. W. Dodge Corp. (2) Federal Reserve Board. (3) U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of 784 commodities. (4) Dow-Jomes index. (5) Standard Seatistics index. (6) As 
indicated by National City Bank compilation. (7) The New York Times. 


* Not included in list in 1938. 
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Japanese Threat 
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Japanese imports of sewi) 
chines totaled $2,800,000 in 19 
By 1938 they'd slumped to $1 5.x» 
In a year Japan’s sewing 1 ne 
industry expanded to th 
where it was not only supply 
domestic market but exporting as 
well—$300,000 worth in 198, of 
which $2,000 worth, incidentally, 
came to the U.S. Big Japanese man- 
ufacturers like Mitsubishi now loon 
up as potent threats to the hug 
Oriental markets developed |y th 
Singer interests. 





Knocks Out Chain T'ax 


But Pennsylvania decision is 
based on grounds that may not be 
valid elsewhere. 


THIS WEEK THE COUNTY couRT of Dau- 


phin County, Pa., declared void the 
chain store tax enacted in 1937 by the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The decision is 


counter to the judicial tide that has ru 
steadily against chain stores since May, 
1931, when the United States Supreme 
Court upheld, by 5 to 4, the Constitu- 
tionality of the Indiana chain store tax. 

Regardless of its validity, the Penn- 
sylvania law has had a notable eco 
nomic result. It was this law that im- 
pelled some of the largest chains to open 
supermarkets and thus gave the first big 
impetus to the supermarket movement. 

Since its adoption, the law has been 
virtually inoperative, because of pre 
liminary injunctions granted to most 
chains within the state. These injunc 
tions are now made permanent, but the 
state will carry the case to the Pennsy! 
vania Supreme Court. 

The law provides for a graduated 
license tax, ranging from $1 for a single 
unit to $500 per unit in chains «! 50 
or more stores, theaters, or gasoline st* 
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ch graduated taxes are now 
erative in 21 other states, mostly with 
the benefit of court blessing, which 
Imakes the Pennsylvania decision curious. 
The County Court’s explanation was 
that “in none of the other states ... 
as there a decision holding that graded 
Ecome or inheritance taxes were invalid 
uch as in Pennsylvania.” Thus, in rul- 
ing the law a violation of the uniform 
taxation clause in the Pennsylvania con- 
stitution, the court called the tax classi- 
fcations “unreasonable, arbitrary, and 
capricious.” The Georgia legislature is 
now considering a similar bill, with a 
maximum tax per store of $1,200. 

In those previous cases in which state 
hain store taxes have been invalidated, 
the reason has been that taxes were 
sraduated on gross sales, rather than on 
the number of stores. 


4mount of Taxes Paid 


Two of the food chains hardest hit by 
the law were the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. and the American Stores. 
Caruthers Ewing, general counsel for 
4. & P., pointed out that the tax on his 
company was $954,571, and that on 
American Stores was $813,071, “whereas 
one company having three stores but 
doing an average volume of over $6,000,- 
00, was taxed only $11.” Commenting 
ion the decision, Mr. Ewing said that “the 
development of cooperative buying has 
been a factor in eliminating many of 
the reasons given by the Supreme Court 
f the United States in sustaining previ- 
jus taxes.” 

Thus the chains will continue to mar- 
shal arguments for appeal to the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, and, perhaps 
ventually, to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


tions. 














































U. S. Business in Spain 


Americans inspect their factories and expect to 
resume activity when war ends. 


A LITTLE Group of Americans gathers at 
the United States consulate in Barce- 
lona almost every day now. Most of 
them are business men who have been 
“sojourning temporarily” in France or 
Portugal while the last battles of the 
Spanish civil war in Catalonia were be- 
ing fought. They are drifting back now, 
at the invitation of the Franco govern- 
ment and of their old workers, to ap- 
praise their chances of resuming business. 

First reports from Spain are sketchy, 
but fairly optimistic. 

Few of their factories seem to have 
suffered a great deal from the continuous 
air raids which were fatal to so many 
civilians, or from deliberate destruction. 

Equipment in a good many cases is in 
bad shape from overwork with little or 
no replacement. In none of the Barce- 
lona plants—and the largest number of 
American branches were in this indus- 
trial capital of Spain—has a complete 
checkup been made yet. 

Firestone, with its plant at Bilbao, has 
been at work for a long time under 
Franco regulations, and has had little 
difficulty getting back to full production, 
though executives have not solved the 
problem of exporting profits yet. This 
can come only after the end of the war 
and the reestablishment of the currency 
on some recognized exchange basis. Arm- 
strong Cork also has operated within 











U. S. Planes for France 










































































































aught off-guard by Germany last 
eptember, France last week began 
0 prepare for an early-spring show- 
own with Italy, by putting through 
b rus order for 515 U.S. planes, to 
be delivered by July 1. Despite the 
empest this stirred up in Washing- 
















ton, U. 8. plane manufacturers claim 
they can fill the order without put- 
ting any crimp in U. S. armament 
plans. Newspapermen at Villacou- 
blay, France, here look over one of 
the Curtiss fighting planes on order 
from the U. 8. 





Franco territory for some time because 
most of its great cork forests and ware- 
houses are in southwestern Spain. 

Most of the companies expect that 
their bank accounts will have been con- 
fiscated, and have written off the loss 
Franco, however, has said his govern- 
ment will recognize all pre-war obliga- 
tions. 

Most Americans believe that a final 
peace settlement is necessary before they 
can reasonably go ahead with any large- 
scale plans for production and expansion, 
but as soon as peace is arranged they 
look for big orders as a part of rehabili- 
tating the country. Americans make 
automobiles and accessories (General 
Motors, Ford, and Prestolite), heating 
and plumbing equipment (American Ra- 
diator), tires (Firestone), handle the 
country’s telephone services (Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph—in both 
Madrid and Barcelona), and do a large 
banking business (National City Bank) 


Potentially a Big Market 


It is possible that deals will be made 
by Franco with the Germans and Ital- 
ians which will give them a privileged 
position in the Spanish market, but most 
United States executives are not greatly 
worried over that prospect immediately 
They believe the demand is so great for 
the products they make that they will be 
encouraged to resume production. 

There is already talk in New York of 
Franco inquiries for raw cotton, which 
Spain needs badly, but no prospect that 
this trade will develop far until the war 
ends and the neutrality law is lifted. 
Neither is there any chance for loans 
until peace is established and business 
men in this country know exactly what 
Franco’s relations with Germany and 
Italy are to be. But potentially, Spain is 
a big market for both our manufactured 
goods and for certain raw materials. 

Crises which are expected to come to 
a head in the Mediterranean in the next 
few months over the Italian demands 
for French territory and the stiffening 
French opposition will slow down recon- 
struction in Spain. Italy is maneuvering 
both for territory and for military bases 
in the Mediterranean which, in turn, will 
weaken France's ties with her north Af- 
rican colonies. Spain will be used by the 
Duce for every inch of its strategic value 
during these negotiations, and while this 
continues, it will not attract new invest- 
ment capital. But few observers expect 
the showdown this spring to result in 
war, and once it has passed, the clouds 
over Spain are likely to clear rapidly 


















Tire Makers Ready for Mr. Arnold 


To his charges of price collusion in violation of 
Sherman Act, the industry retorts that NRA called it 
cooperation when minimum prices were first established. 


PosTHUMOUSLY THIS WEEK, the blue 
eagle of NRA laid another egg. 

With the filing of the government 
suit against 18 tire manufacturers on a 
charge of price conspiracy, it became ap- 
parent that trade practices which were 
encouraged in the code-making days are 
now roundly condemned in the trust- 
busting drive, that what the Adminis- 
tration regarded as cooperation in 1934 
has become collusion in 1939. 

At least, such a conclusion seemed 
natural to the accused manufacturers 
who ruefully recalled the days in 1934 
when they were persuaded at long last 
to call a halt in ruinous price wars and 
adopted, at the suggestion of the code 


manipulators, a schedule of minimum 
floor prices. 

Up to that time competition for gov- 
ernment as well as regular business had 
been definitely of the cutthroat variety; 
below-cost bids were standard practice 
and small companies, unable to keep 
the pace, were squeezed out. Stabiliza- 
tion of floor prices led inevitably to the 
development of standardized govern- 
ment price lists. Adherence of the in- 
dustry’s members to such price lists led 
this week to the government suit for 
$1,053,474. 

This sum represents the triple dam- 
ages available under the anti-trust laws 
to any party injured by a combination 
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in restraint of trade. Heret 
government has never sought s 
ages—a circumstance which d 
the intensity of the present 
crusade led by Attorney Gen 
phy and his trust-busting 
Thurman Arnold. 

The action covers three p 
periods of six months each fro: 
1936, to March $1, 1938. B 
mitted by manufacturers duri 
periods were identical on all of 
different-sized tires. Exaspera' 
the uniform bids, slightly inc: 
each succeeding period, the pro: 
division went out and bought 
quirements from Sears, Roebu: 
fall of 1937 at a material saving 
Oct16'37 p20). Next time when 
ernment asked for tire bids—a: 
time since then—it has had a 
sortment of lower prices to cha 
The tire manufacturers had be: 


aware of the fact that the Jus: 


partment was looking askance 
practices. 


Hence, actual filing of the suit 


was no great shock to the 





They Have a Year’s Work Ahead 


house Electric & Mfg. Co.; top right, Education 
operation—H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of Arm 
Cork Co.; left to right below, Study of Depres 
W. T. Holliday, president of Standard Oil Co. (4 
Ohio); Economic Security—Walter D. Fuller, president 
of Curtis Publishing Co; Industrial Practices—I. W. 
Lovejoy, president of Eastman Kodak Co.; Employ 
ment Relations—A. W. Hawkes, president, Congo! :um 
Nairn; Healthful Working Conditions—H. C. Beavet, 
president, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


The National Association of Manufacturers gets most 
attention at the close of the year when its big Congress 
of American Industry meets. Its program of service, 
directed by the Board shown in session above, goes on 
the year round through hard-working committees. 
Committees for 1939 have just been announced. Chair- 
men of some of them were photographed at a recent 
get-together. Committees represented by their chair- 
men here are: Top left, National Defense & Industrial 
Mobilization—A. W. Robertson, chairman of Westing- 








Here’s the first step toward meeting the 


HOURS PROBLEM 


in an office... 


“These short-cuts 
will save time in 
our office” 


Survey the work on each desk 





to determine whether your 





present routine handicaps your 





office force 





Look for the “Bottlenecks” 


If any department or individual is obliged to be 
inactive when work “clogs” at some other point, 
the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. 
A slight change in equipment or routine may 
insure a more even flow of work. 


Look for the “Peaks” 


If sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are 
merely recorded from day to day, peaks arise 
when employees must rehandle the figures to 
write customers’ statements, take a trial balance, 
analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. 
Newer methods make it possible to iron out the 
peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


Look for Unnecessary Duplications 


Duplication of media or records in a separate 
operation takes time and creates the possibility of 
errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are 
required to fit your work to your present machines 
or system, investigate ‘‘direct-to-final-results” 
methods. 


Look for Needless Operations 


Studying the work at each desk may reveal how 
a few simple short-cuts would save thousands of 
needless operations on your figuring, accounting, 
form-writing, and statistical work. 


There is an easier, simpler way to handle almost any job. Let Burroughs help you 
find it with a desk-to-desk analysis. Telephone the local Burroughs office today. 


SEND FOR 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6012 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


THIS 
tele) 4538. 
For the executive 


concerned with 
the problem of 





conserving clerical hours, this new 
booklet contains many specific sug- 
gestions for readjusting office rou- 


Burroughs 


tine. Send for your free copy today. 




















We're not getting the 
sales volume we should 
in California 













I'm going to the Fair 
out there this summer 
and take extra time 
to find out why 







Yes, Mr. Eastern Executive, and Bank of America 
can possibly help you solve your problem 


f your sales volume in California is not as large as you would like to 

see it, consider this suggestion. Vacation in California this summer 
and visit the Golden Gate International Exposition built on magical 
Treasure Island in the center of San Francisco Bay. Then, allow a few 
extra days to study your sales problem while you are here. 


R= there is where Bank of America, which has 494 
branches in 307 California communities, may be able 
to help you. Bank of America knows California... knows the 
problems of eastern manufacturers who are doing business in 
this—the West's greatest market. 


Bank of America’s 494th branch located in the heart of Treasure 
Island where it serves the exhibitors and visitors at this great fair. 





a of America invites you to come to the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, and also to visit the head office of Bank 
of America in San Francisco or Los Angeles during your trip. Talk over 
your business problems with executives of the Business Extension De- 


partment. 


Bank of America 5 


NATIONAL Z®USt*2 ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


TWO MAIN OFFICES 
San Francisco . 1 Powell Street xx Los Angeles . 660 South Spring Street 
London, England, banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, L.C. 4. 








Blue and gold Bank of America Travelers Cheques are 
available eouah authorized banks and agencies every- 
where. Carry them when you come to California. 
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| though it did take something 
| off the celebration this week in 
the hundredth anniversary of 
Goodyear’s discovery of vuk 
Rubber men are less worried a} 
| technicalities than about how 
takes the news. Will tire buy 
the manufacturers have been 
| either them or their government! 


| Position of Manufacturers 


| At least three different point 
| ing made by manufacturers in 
| tion of their practices—aside 
| fact that those practices once 
ministration approval. 

(1) Prices quoted to the go 
during the disputed contract per 
essentially in line with the mini: 
by NRA, considering increased ra 

| rial costs. Prices quoted in the | 
| have been lower than NRA mi: 
| (2) Every year the “real” 
tires—the cost per mile—has } 
ered, as the wearing quality of 
has been increased by about 
year. One large company estim 
the cost per mile has declin 
$0.00169 in 1926 to $0.00073 in | 
(3) Tire manufacturers ha 
tried to gouge the government 
the contrary given it a lower p 
that available to any dealer. O: 
mobile manufacturers and cha 
mail order houses, buying on a « 
basis, get tires cheaper. This p 
prevailed despite the fact that 
ment business is expensive to 
Manufacturers never know hovw 
tires the government will buy 
any contract period, but they 
| be prepared to meet any order « 
penalty. Consequently large iny 
of all sizes on which a manufact 
bid successfully must be kept on 

Whatever the outcome of tl 

the industry’s intention of sides! 





price wars became clear this week 
manufacturer after manufacturer 
lowed Firestone’s lead of last wee! 
boosted prices on all lines by about 2 


Point to Paradox 

One aspect of the case pro 
particular interest to rubber m 
cause it gave further evidence t 
of governmental inconsistency. A 


was the purchase of low-price 
the manufacturers. At the time t! 
made, Federal Trade Commissi 
torneys were hard at work try 
prove that the Clayton anti-tri 
government to obtain even lower 


forced to drop it because of the 





it provided a neat little paradox 


from Sears, Roebuck which starte: 
tice Department agents on the | 


had been violated by the Sears : 
of buying which would have enab 


had the mail order house not 
ment of the Robinson-Patman la 


Last week, it appeared that Sea's an 
its supplier, the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
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copped the Sears contract in June 


: Week + February 25, 1939 


ve-year argument with FTC. 


had a good chance of winning | 


cuit Court of Appeals in Cin- | 


aid that Goodyear’s contract to | 


»rivate brand tires to Sears at 


s 6% had not illegally discrimi- | 


vainst Goodyear’s other custom- 
ealers. This was the first court 
based on the merits of the case. 


» the Commission issued its cease 


st order in April, 1936, Goodyear 
{ promptly, but because Good- 

















of that year when the much tougher 
R-P amendment to the Clayton act was 
passed, the Cireuit Court held the case 
was a dead issue. The Supreme Court 
jidn’t agree and kicked the case back 
lownstairs for a decision on its merits. 

Both disputants are anxious to get 
the case finally settled on that basis. 
Goodyear wants complete exoneration, 
for only such a verdict can relieve the 
company of the threat of private suits 
for triple damages available under the 
anti-trust laws. 


FTC Sure to Appeal 

The Commission is certain to appeal 
the Circuit Court decision, for important 
precedents affecting its future adminis- 
tration of the Robinson-Patman law are 
at stake, and the commission feels that 
t has a strong case on which to risk 
those precedents. Both the Clayton law 
and the R-P amendment permit differen- 
tials based on savings in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery. But what 
is cost? FTC contends that cost must 
nelude for every customer a proportion- 
ate share of the overhead. Thus if Sears 
tires represented 10% or 15% of Good- 
vear’s business, Sears should have paid 
or 15% of Goodyear’s warehousing 
osts, although Sears used no ware- 
houses and 10% or 15% of Goodyear’s 
advertising costs, although this advertis- 
ng was used to promote tires selling in 
lirect competition with Sears’. 


1a 
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| 





Wheat Pienic Over? 


Canada says yes, ends dump- 
ing, opens door to Wallace and 
his stabilization plan. 


Never AGAIN, if Canada has its way, will | 
buyers of wheat in the world market | 
nave such a pienic as that of recent 
months. The Dominion has been sub- 
sidizing exports of wheat for about six 
months and is out of pocket something 
like $50,000,000. World prices have gone 
to pot in a buyers’ market, and the gov- 
‘rament has now decided it has no busi- 
mess in the grain markets. 

With this announcement from Ottawa, 
the whole aspect of a crisis caused. by 
he largest supply of wheat in the world’s 
story begins to change. Nothing has 
fen said—as yet—but Canada seems to 
nave opened the door for Sec. Henry A. 
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DOUGLAS SERVES YOU IN BUILDING THE EQUIPMENT USED BY THESE AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc.... Braniff Airways... Canadian Colonial Airways, inc.... Eastern 
Air Lines... Northwest Airlines, inc....Pan Ame icon Airways...T.W.A....United Air Lines...Western Air 
Express ... Wilmington-Catalina Airline ... SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Alrwoys ...Pan American 
Grace Airways... AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia... Australian National Airwoys... EUROPE; 
A.B. Aerotransport, Sweden... Air France, France...Avio Linee Italiane, ttaly...C.1.$., Czechosiovokic... 
K.l.M., Netherlands... 1. A.P.E., Spain... 1. AR. E.S., Roumanic ... LOT, Poland... Swissoly, Switzeriond 
ORIENT: China National Aviation Corporation... K.N.1.L.M. in Netherlonds Indies... Japon Air Transport 
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Money When 
Money Is Needed 





The capital a man accumulates can, in trust, provide 
his dependents with an income. Future years, however, 
may bring emergencies in which the income should 
be supplemented by a part of the capital. Serious 
illness... financing an education...a daughter’s 
wedding such special occasions may justify 
a judicious disbursement of capital. @ Equipped 
by more than a century of practical experience, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company will, as trustee, 
endeavor both to conserve your capital and... 
always subject to the directions expressed in your 


will . . . make it available for wise use in emergencies. 


City Bank Farmers 
cusnao uaa L7Ust Company 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 


Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
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Growth of a W he; 
Problem 


DROUGHTS AND RECOVERY ha 
inated burdensome wheat s 
by the middle of 1937. B 
record world crop of 19388 
every thing out of kilter aga 
following tabulation of prod 
carryover, and supply (ex 
Russia and China) shows w 


happened: 
(in millions of bushels 
Carryover 
at Start 
*Production of Seaso 
1925-6 3,407 566 
1926-7 3,543 655 
1927-8 . 3,678 687 
1928-9 3,996 753 
1929-30... 3,581 1,027 
1930-1 3,959 943 
1931-2 3,936 1,054 
1932-3 . 3,880 1,041 
1933-4 . 3,843 1,142 
1934-5 3,516 1,16 
1935-6 3,585 920 
1936-7 3,407 747 
1937—8 3.855 519 
1938-9 1,495 595 ) 
1939—40 71,230 


*Actual exports of Russia are 
in production in order to correct 
ures to reflect actual world cond 
cluding Russia and China's domes 
tion 

t+Estimated world carryover nex 
by Department of Agriculture 














Wallace to walk in and talk 
pet plan (BW—Jan28'39.p16) for co 
eration among the wheat exporting 
tions. If and when the conversat 
starts, it may be expected to cone 
North American marketings; it won't s 
until Australia and the Argent 
least have been sounded out 
Canada’s decision last autumn to s 
sidize wheat exports precipitated 
United States into its first venture 


dumping the bread grain on world ma 


kets. The Balkans, through barter a 
for cash, already were at it. And Arg 
tina began as soon as its crop begat 
come to market in December and Ja 
ary. Importing nations, favored 
broadest and most costly trade wat 
wheat which the world has ever s 
have been writing their own ticket. 


Stabilizers Must Work Fast 


Those who want to stabilize whea 


marketing are convinced that they ha 


to work fast. Production in the 193% 
crop year probably won’t duplicate \ 


record crop (Russia and China exclude 


of 4,495,000,000 bu. for 1938-39. Hor 


ever, the U. S. Department of Agr 


ture estimates that the world will haw 
on hand 1,230,000,000 bu. next Ji 
when the new crop harvest starts in th 
country. That’s an even bigger carryo' 
than those of the early 1930's when 


pluses were so disastrous. 


There, in brief, is the situation wie 
Canada’s government has faced in ms 
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Busine 


ision to cease dumping, to fol- 
rse “which will lead to costs of 
na and standards of product 
| invite a paying market,” as 
nion’s Minister of Agriculture, 
diner, puts it. 

, intends to abandon subsidized 
it the start of its next wheat 
(ug. 1, 1939. Instead, Mr. Gar- 
s, an effort will be made to fol- 
low the recommendations of the Tur- 
geon mission, which were that the 
futures markets should set the price un- 
der proper supervision and that market- 
ing cooperatives and pools should be en- 
couraged. During the current season 
Canada has been paying farmers 80¢ a 
by., no matter what the wheat had to be 


sold for. 


year On 
diner $2 


Merging All Relief 


Sen. Byrnes’ bill seems to 
have Administration support. New 
department planned. 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
For a year past Sen. Byrnes of North 
Carolina has diligently built a founda- 
tion for reorganizing administration of 
relief and public works on which hear- 
ings opened this week. His spadework 
was recognized by the Senate in desig- 
nating his special committee on unem- 
ployment and relief to carry the job 
through to a finish. Himself a prominent 
member of the economy bloc in Congress, 
it is significant that Byrnes’ proposal to 
coordinate relief, public works, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and the public em- 
ployment service has the tacit support 
of the Administration. His preliminary 
bill substantially embodies the ideas of 
Harry Hopkins. 


Congress Ready to Face Problem 


Congress probably won't go so far as 
to adopt Byrnes’ proposal for creating 
la new Department of Public Works— 
e's not wedded himself to that means of 
erging the Public Works Administra- 
ion and the Works Progress Administra- 
ion—but it’s apparent now that, follow- 
ing the uproar over Hopkins’ adminis- 
ration of WPA, Congress is no longer 
‘illing simply to appropriate billions of 
dollars year after year but is ready now 
0 recognize relief as a permanent prob- 
‘m that requires a close-knit organiza- 
ion. The Senate has faced the issue 
juarely by adding Sen. Barkley, the 
dministration leader, Sen. McNary, Re- 
publican leader, and Senators Harrison 
nd George, both anti-New Deal Demo- 
rats, to the Byrnes’ committee. 

There will be a long wrangle before a 

nt relief policy finally evolves, 
r years of staving off the prob- 
shirt-tail legislation hung on 
ppropriation bills, Congress is at last 
buckling down to a job on which it had 
reviously given the President a prac- 





SUPPOSING OFFICE COMFORT DOES 
PROMOTE EFFICIENCY! WHAT HAS 


A985 E GOT TO DO WITH IT? 
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$150,000.000 a Year Out of a Carpetbag rh 

One hundred years ago New England ina pioneer’s prophetic vision. First and women, does $1500 mitte 
counting houses buzzed over the an- express shipments were carried in business a year—more or | Ont 
nouncement of a new business enter- Harnden’s carpet bag. At top of page is Railway - ws 
prise. Newspaper notices informed On March 4 a railway express Agency poster celebrating 5 U 
them that W. F. Harnden would run pageant at the San Francisco Expo- _ tennial; below, left, W. F. H Althe 
a car between New York and Bos- _ sition will commemorate the 100th right, L. O. Head, president only 
ton for “small packages of goods, anniversary of the carpet bag’s first way Express; at bottom, Ra . 
bundles, &c.” The “car” existed only trip. It will be a tribute to the name- press delivery trucks—ther 1 
less stalwarts of the service; the pony a 

express rider who accepted wolf ie i 

packs and prairie fires as seasonal e al 

difficulties; the stage coach driver gress 

who fought Sioux and bandits; the Y 

railway express messenger and the ae 

aeroplane pilots who carry on today. he : empl 

From its beginning in Harnden’s “a : prese! 

carpet bag, a vast and essential i j a suran 

transportation service has grown, | ™ - - 

paralleling, chapter by chapter, the ; sk 

whole epic of America’s growth. mane 

Railway Express handles over 140,- to its 

000,000 shipments annually, operates out a 

on 213,000 miles of railway and oy t 

35,000 miles of airlines, maintains a 

23,000 offices, employs 57,000 men “4 are t} 
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tically free hand until its were 
opened to abuses resulting from its own 
refusal to assert responsibility. 
The Byrnes bill proposes a 
tory formula for apportionment of fed- 
era! funds among the states, one-half in 


eves 


statu- 


the ratio which the population of each | 


state bears to the total population of all 
the states and the other half in the ratio 
which the number of unemployed in a 
state bears to the total number of un- 
employed, as shown by a continuing 
census. The federal government's con- 
tribution to particular projects with a 
state would be fixed at a maximum of 
two-thirds. Contributions of local spon- 
sors of Works Progress Administration 
projects now average 18%; on Public 
Works Administration projects, 55%. 


House Bill Scuttles WPA 


The Byrnes bill embodies the recom- 
mendations of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment and Relief. 
On the House side, Rep. Woodrum has 
started the ball rolling for reorganization 
of relief in a bill to scuttle WPA, set up 
an Unemployment Relief Administration. 
{lthough the bill nominally appropriates 
only $1,120,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year, this figure actually has no signifi- 
cance. The margin over $1,000,000,000 
would be given to the President to meet 
emergency for direct relief. The 
big money for work-relief projects would 
be allocated among the states by Con- 
gress on the basis of reports by the relief 


needs 


administrator on relief needs. 

\ real element of strength in the 
Byrnes bill is its attempt to gear public 
employment on work projects to the 
present federal-state unemployment in- 
surance and employment agency systems 
for economical and efficient handling of 
the unemployment load. While Sec. Ickes 
would dearly love to put PWA on a per- 
manent basis he is, of course, opposed 
to its merger with WPA. He will hold 
out against this until he is pulled down 
by the President. Other government 
works agencies that would be embraced 
by the new Department of Public Works 
are the Bureau of Public Roads, the pub- 
lie buildings branch of the Treasury De- 
partment, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and National Youth Administration. 


State Action Would Be Needed 


The Byrnes bill proposes a minimum 
weekly scale of unemployment compen- 
sation payments ranging from 85 to $15 
a week and, subject to this maximum, 
representing half the wage received in 
private employment. Adoption of this 
scale would require state legislation, as 
also the Byrnes proposal that payment 
of compensation benefits after one week 
of unemployment following 26 weeks of 
employment. The bill provides for in- 
creasing the federal government’s con- 
tribution to the states for old-age assis- 
tance and dependent children and rais- 
ing minimum monthly payments. 





“. . . grabbed him 


right between the space bar 


and the zxcvbnm.” 


c= there was a happy type- 
writer. Day after day it clicked 
along merrily and turned out oodles 
of neat messages that went far and 
wide and made lots of friends for 
the company. 

Then one morning the boss got 
the bill for his wife’s new fur coat, 
and that afternoon, on the rebound, 
he ordered a new lot of office sta- 
tionery on some cheap paper. 


Thereupon the typewriter 
stopped making merry and began 
to gnash its keys. Said the type- 
writer to the cheap paper: “I'll bet 
youcan’ttakeit.’’ Andsureenough, 
the cheap paper went to pieces the 
minute an erasure was made. 


Now this made the typewriter 
furious, since the letters that 
wouldn't erase had to be done over, 
and that meant extra work for the 
typewriter, extra work for the girl 
and extra expense for the boss. 
And worse still, the messages that 
went out were no credit to the 
typewriter—or to the boss! 


Things got worse and worse, and 
the typewriter got so upset it be- 
gan to jump spaces and could hardly 
ring its bell. 

Finally one day the boss rested 
his arm near the typewriter. Be- 
fore you could say, ““Now is the 
time for all good men to come to 
the aid of their party,”’ the type- 
writer grabbed him — right bet ween 
the space bar and thezxevbnm. 

And it wouldn't let him go until 
he promised to spend 3¢ more a 
day* to have Hammermill Bond 
for letterheads and forms instead 
of cheap, unsatisfactory paper. 


MORAL: Cheap paper costs 
too much. Feed your typewriters 
Hammermill Bond. 











*25 good letterheads or forms on Hammermil! Bond cost only 1¢ more than they would on cheap paber 


| Sond 


frit! 


This 1939 Working Kit tells how to improve printed 
forms, get better results from letters, how to make 
peper remember so you can forget. Time-saving 
ideas, designs, short cuts in ordering printing. Free 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa BW 2 
Please send me the Workisg Kit of Hammermil! Bond. 


Name 


Position 





(Attach coupon to your business letterhead) 














































WHAT'S PICKED FRESH 
ARRIVES FRESH WHEN ERIE 
SPEEDS IT THROUGH 
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© Vegetables are fresh and 
succulent, fruits are ripe 
and juicy — when picked. 
To keep them that way 
Erie speeds perishables to 
Eastern markets on fast- 
est schedules. 


It’s “clear block” all the 
way as modern refrigera- 
tor cars eat up the miles 
between grower and con- 
sumer. It’s “on your toes” 
as Erie delivers the ship- 
ments in record time. 


Do shippers and receiv- 
ers appreciate this high- 
speed handling of perish- 
ables? They certainly do! 
Erie now carries more 
Western fruits and vege- 
tables into New York and 
New England markets 
than any other Eastern 
railroad! 

No matter what you buy 
or sell, Erie service 
will save you time and 
money. Call the Erie agent 
today and get the proof! 








K GLASGOWS 


JOCKY- ROYAL 


WHISKY 






“Scotch Whisky” doesn’t have to 
come from Scotland according to the 
decision of a British court this week 
but everything about the label on 


What Is Scotch? 


British judge rules whisky 
may be partly un-Scottish. But 
appeal is taken. 


Lonvon (Business Week Bureau) —Just 
what is Scotch whisky? 

Can “Scotch” be applied only to whis- 
ky distilled in Scotland entirely or main- 
ly of Scotch ingredients? Or can it be ap- 
plied to any whisky with the characteris- 
tics which the public has come to know 
as Scotch? 

The British government raised the 
question several months ago when it 
brought suit against Scotch distillers to 
test the validity of labeling as Scotch 
various blends which employ northern 
Ireland grain spirits (BW—Dec31’38, 
p34). A decision was handed down this 
week, but it is not clean-cut, and the case 
has been appealed to a higher court. 

“Scotch,” according to the judge in the 
case, may mean either the country of 
origin, or certain well-defined charac- 
teristics which the public has come to 
know. Whisky made by the traditional 
pot-still method in Scotland is quite dif- 
ferent from any whisky made elsewhere, 
and even Irish pot-still whisky made by 
a similar process can easily be distin- 
guished by a layman. On the other hand, 
the blending of Scotch pot-still whisky 
with English or Irish patent-still whisky 
is the practice of the majority of manu- 


| facturers of Scotch whisky and, whether 


or not it is generally known by the gen- 
eral public, the product is accepted as 
Scotch. English law allows judges to 
deal with actions of this kind either on 
the basis of what constitutes trade prac- 
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this Jocky Royal Whisky makv: ; 
look like Scotch from Scotland. !t's 
bottled right in Japan though, : 

it’s sold. 


tice or on the basis of “what the 
knows.” In the case in question 
judge assumes that the public did not 
know that some blenders had been 
other whiskies for blending for : 
years. 

A “Temporizing” Judgment 

In the present case, the judge pointed 
out that he was bound by the Merchian- 
dise Marks Act of 1887 in rendering his 
decision, and that there was no evidenc: 
to show what the trade practice was at 
that date with regard to blending. Since 
1918, it is known that Scotch distillers 
have been in the habit of blending Irish 
whisky in their product. And since th 
defendants had not proved that ther 
was any universal or uniform practic 
which confined the use of the term Scotch 
whisky to blends of patent and pot whis- 
kies both originating in Scotland, the 
judge claimed that he had grounds for 
giving a “temporizing” judgment which, 
in fact, is an invitation to take the mat- 
ter to an appeal court. The fine imposed 
was only nominal—45 a bottle on the 30 
bottles in the test case instead of th 
permissible maximum of £20. 

The case has still to be settled satisfa 
torily by a higher court, but the decisior 
now rendered is likely to be well-received 
in the United States where distributors 
of Scotch whiskies—especially the prod 


ucts of such companies as Ballantine’ 
which are mentioned in the case—)ave 


re 


been annoyed by numerous incorre: 
ports that the case has been decidle¢ 
against the distillers. The case may yet 
be definitely decided against them in th 


appeal court, but London interests <0 


not now expect this. 
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Rise in Machine Tools 


Most builders are busy, but 
too much business consists of 
foreign “war” orders. 


BuSINESS IS LOOKING UP in the machine 
too! industry. 

An influx of orders during the final 
week of ’38 shoved up the index of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation from 112.2 in November to 146.5 
in December (gross orders). The index 
hadn’t touched that figure since October, 
1987. January bookings were sufficiently 
good to give the index a further boost to 
150.8. Sales in February have been brisk. 

Machine tool builders can get even 
more satisfaction from the three months’ 
average of their business than from the 
monthly index of orders. The average 
stood at 75.5 last July. Since then it has 
risen steadily, save for a pause in No- 
vember, until today it registers 136.5. 

In New York City alone at least three 
dealers say privately that their sales in 
the first six weeks of 1939 
those in all of 1938. 

Now all of this sounds pretty rosy 
and one might think that machine tool 


exceeded 





builders are purring like a cat which has | 


just had a full saucer of cream. But that 


isn’t the case. Too much of the recent | 
windfall in orders has come from foreign | 


countries engaged in the international 
armaments race. 


Drawbacks of Situation 


Machinery makers haven’t any illu- 
sions about the character of this export 
business. Foreigners are buying here be- 
cause of necessity alone. It is not the 
kind of trade that builds anything for 
the future. It is here today and gone to- 
morrow. Moreover, machine tool exec- 
utives are a wee bit sensitive about being 
identified in the public mind with muni- 
tions manufacture. That is why they re- 
cently shut off making public the propor- 
tion of their orders received from abroad. 

The predominance of export sales has 
not made for a healthy condition in the 
industry. Business is badly distributed; 
plants with foreign orders are running 
well, those without them are operating 
short shifts. 

Japan recently has been the heaviest 
foreign purchaser of machine tools. But 
many companies are looking to France, 
which is desperately trying to strengthen 
her weak position, as the best source of 
business this year. However, there is a 
diversity of foreign orders—British, 
Dutch, South American, Russian. Even 
the Germans are expected to buy some 
precision machinery over here which 
they cannot get elsewhere. 

Some encouragement is derived from 
an increase in the volume of domestic 
sales, However, a hefty share of it comes 
from the army and navy for national 
defense purposes and from the aircraft 










































dison’s 


‘x Il miracle: 


It’s the new, enclosed Edi- 
phone for your desk. A beauty to 
look at! Compact as a box of 
candy! This complete Ediphone 
takes up less desk space than a 
sheet of regular 8'2"x 11" busi- 
ness paper. Think of that! It’s 
another achievement of the 
“house of miracles”’—the 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories. 

And it’s a cinch 
to use—easy as the 
telephone. You'll 
get out letters in 
20% to 50% less 
time. But that’s 





only half the advantage of this 
new time-saver. Memos, notes, 
dates, instructions, ideas are re- 
corded as you think of them. 
Details disappear like magic. 

Your mind is left free and 
clear for the real business prob- 
lems. Try one on your desk for 
a day or two. 

For all data, phone the Edi- 
phone (your city) 
or write Dept. B2, 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 
In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 
Toronto, 


d: . dust-proof 





Completely dosed... 


SAY IT TO THE 








hone 


VOICEWRITER 
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ACCURATE TO 
6 MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH! 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RINGS have 
been the standard of the aircraft indus- 
try for more than two decades, because 
of their performance and dependability. 










AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING 
Division of Koppers Company has just 
developed a new ring for aircraft motors 
which is finished with such accuracy that 
the profilometer tolerance for flatness is 
only 6 millionths of an inch on the face. 









good rings to specify for your car . . 
or for use in your steam engines, Diesel 
or gasoline motors, pumps, compressors, 


valves, 


Koppers may also be able to help you 
in any problem involving these prod- 
ucts or fields: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Preparation Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe and Platework, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber Prod- 
ucts, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Bitumi- 
nous-base Paints, Ships, Barges, In- 
dustrial Waste Disposal— 

Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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industry (which is tied in closely with 
armaments). The bulk of the business 
looming ahead also originates with the 
government or with aircraft companies 
which are expanding their capacities or 
tooling for new models. Among those al- 
ready buying or intending to buy ma- 
chine tools are Glenn Martin, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, Allison Division of 
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General Motors, Wright Aerona 

Absence from the machine tool ; 
of industrial companies divorced 
government work is disturbing 
until that group of purchasers, 
machine tool builders regard as | 
the most important, begin sp: 
money again for new machinery \ 
industry breathe easier. 





Peace HOVERS OVER the furniture indus- 
tries. It is true that designers and manu- 
facturers can be heard shrieking, “You 
pirated my style,” and that conventional 
ruckuses and feuds persist, such as those 
between northern manufacturers and 
southern competitors; nevertheless, fur- 
niture folks show every sign of laying off 
one another now to concentrate on their 
common opportunity to make money. 
After the long, lean period of depression, 
their idea is that they can fight any old 
year, but it isn’t every year they can 
really do a good business. 

When all orders were totaled after the 
midwinter shows (BW—Jan21’39,p41) 


Furniture Faces Year of Profit 


1939 may make best showing since ’29. Upturn 
in building is expected to increase purchases. 








and impressions reduced to a cons: 
the industry agreed that 1939 pro 
the outstandingly normal market 
memory of furniture men. In 1935 
ume was down from °37, which wa 
best year since "29. May of ’37 wa 





best month a lot of stores ever had. Ex 


pectations are that ’39 will run well : 
of ’38, probably even a little ahead of 

About 33% of the stores lost m 
last year, the rest took about one-t 


as much profit as in 1987. National hi 


tail Furniture Association °37 fig 


show large stores made 4.68% net profit 


medium stores 6.06%, small stores | 
Furniture has a field day when jx 
























It’s All Done With Soap and Water 


This week; at Rockefeller Center, 
New York, a new five-room house 
went on display, its most novel fea- 
ture being its washability. Every- 
thing in it, from love seat to bedpost, 









can be washed with just plain : 


and water. The sponsors are House 
Beautiful Magazine, which did ‘he 


ile 


decorating, and Procter & Gam 
which takes care of the washing 


ap 
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rosperous, suffers unduly in dull 
Buying comes from newlyweds, 
sidence building, and replacement. 
cement comes from budget sur- 
ean usually be postponed indefi- 
by the hard-pressed householder. 
ture men keep fingers crossed lest 
erent building statistics reverse them- 
and void the looked-for sales bulge. 


i{ppliance Lines Taken Up 

Increasingly important in furniture 
lines are household appliances of heavier 
types—refrigerators and so forth. For- 
merly sold through specialized channels, 
these are swinging more and more into 
furniture stores and departments, as 
witness the many showrooms maintained 
by appliance manufacturers in American 
Furniture Mart, Chicago. These lines 
were picked up as depression fill-ins by 
furniture merchants, to absorb expense. 
They were the first line to expand vol- 
ume after the panic years. Manufacturers 
who are generally doing best in furniture 
are the middle-range style-wise outfits. 

Furniture fashions seem to have settled 
down from the uncertain era of a few 
years ago, to have stabilized in a trend. 
Swedish Modern (which was originated 
in the U. S.) is still on the way up, tak- 
ing new names such as Contemporary, 
American, 20th Century. It started as 
high-style merchandise perhaps five years 
ago, has been in medium-price lines for 
a couple of years now, should strike the 
cheap lines, duly boraxed up, by °40 or 
‘41. Consumer taste is running toward 
simple designs; ornate French is out, 
leaving the broad field to Modern, Colo- 
nial, simplified 18th Century, and Peas- 
ant French. Designers are trying for 
designs that will permit tasteful inter- 
blending of styles in homes, so that a 
modern chair alongside a period table 
will not look like a cocktail bar corner 
in the American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York), and so 
that a housewife can buy a new piece 
without worrying. 

Greatest progress of recent years is in 
finishing and upholstery. Somebody dis- 
covered the idea of bleaching, then the 
trend went toward natural wood finishes. 
Today the trade has pretty well standard- 
ized on blonde woods for the first time 
since the Golden Oak Era. Upholstery 
fabrics have swung from imported to 
domestic during the recent past. Old 
European floral designs look out of place 
on newer furniture, are definitely out. 


No Excitement Over Chains 


While distributors of other kinds of 
merchandise are battling the old reliable 
questions of chain vs. independent, and 
department store vs. specialty shop, the 
furniture trade cannot work up even a 
glow on these. Furniture chains of any 
size OF Consequence are few and pretty 
well concentrated. Haverty and National 
in Atlanta, Sterchi Bros. in Knoxville, 
Le:th in Chicago—this is the list. Each 


has 30-odd stores, Leath has some leased 


departments as well as its stores. No | 
major change has occurred since Hart- | 
man’s of Chicago locked up its 81-store | 
middle western chain in the early depres- | 


sion period. There are a few chains like 
Davidson's of Des Moines with a hand- 


ful of big stores, and many local chains | 


with a handful of little stores, but these 
are not chains as food and drug and ap- 
parel lines know them. Furniture chains 
are not so big that they make a great 
deal of difference in most towns. 
where a town has chain units, these usu- 


ally sell in lowish ranges, work along | 


harmoniously with local independents. 
A similar situation keeps peace on the 
department store and specialty shop 
front. In only 12 or 15 large cities are 
department stores an important furniture 
factor. In some places, notably Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles, the department 
stores have sharpened their knives and 
sliced liberal helpings of white meat for 
themselves at the expense of furniture 
stores. Sears and Ward stores are whit- 
tling away a few choice morsels, par- 
ticularly in electrical equipment. 
Kroehler, huge manufacturer, recently 
surveyed outlets, found that 65% of all 
furniture moves through furniture stores, 
25% through department stores, 10% 
through mail order, interior decorators, 
and others including I-can-get-it-for-you- 
wholesales. Hence there is little retail 
turmoil. Stores make common cause of 


harrying direct selling and industrial sell- | 


ing to employees, keep it on the run. 
This probably accounts for the fact that 
nobody in furniture seems to take seri- 


ously such regulation as the Robinson- | 


Patman law. Few retailers ever wangled 
from manufacturers 
could call a discriminatory allowance. 


Meeting Piracy Problem 


Principal current excitement is over 
design piracy, that ole debbil of all fash- 
ion lines. American Designers Institute, 
moving along with little momentum 
these past few years, 


committee of 50-odd important manu- 
facturers, retailers, and designers. The 
committee meets twice a year at Furni- 
ture Mart shows in Chicago, will handle 
individual cases of piracy which it de- 
fines as “deliberately copying the work 
of a living designer with the intent to 
pass the copy as the original design in 
the eyes of the public.” This clearly ex- 
tends no protection to the late Messrs. 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Chippendale, 
but probably is a workable trade defi- 
nition. Infringement of a design will 
bring extensive trade publicity with pic- 
tures of the original design, and the 
institute will discipline erring members. 
It still remains to be seen whether publi- 
cation of a pirated design will make re- 
tailers shun the pirate or send them 
trooping after him to get the benefit of 
expensive designs at lower prices. 


And | 





anything anyone | 


now has under | 
Chairman Alfons Bach of New York a | 
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SYSTEMS 


In one minute the Speed-Feed, using Egry 
Continuous Forms, converts any typewriter into 
a practical billing machine. Increases output of 
typed forms 50% or more. Eliminates use of 
loose forms and carbons, costly one-time car- 
bons, and other out-dated methods. Costs less 
than 2c per day for only one year. 


EGRY oper SYSTEMS 


For all handwritten 

multiple copy rec- 

ords, giving com- 

plete control and 

) protection over all 

initial transactions, 

eliminating losses 

caused by mistakes, 

carelessness, forget- 

The Portable fulness, temptation. 
Handipak 


Egry Tru-Pak— 
World's finest register 


Safeguard for clerks, customers, owner. Handipak 

goes where business goes—makes records on the 

spot. Tru-Pak, counter model, provides private 

audit copy of every transaction, automatically 
in locked compartment of register. 


EGRY BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Wherever written records must be made Egry 
systems cut through red tape, remove uncer- 
pa ge ay establish responsibility, give 

iled, written information and positive con- 
trol over every business activity, effect sharp 
economies in time, labor and money. Write for 
the facts. Demonstrations in your own office 


without cost or obligation. Address Dept. BW239. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 


LGRY 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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AREN’T GOOD MIXERS 


When an employee has personal worries, his value to you as a worker is 
inevitably affected . . . often to the point where mistakes are made, accidents 


invited. 
Hence, any practical plan to remove common underlying causes of per- 


sonal worry is not only a desirable step in the direction of better employee | 


relations . .. it is just good management. When a man and his dependents are 
adequately protected, for example, against loss of income through death, acci- 
dent, sickness and retirement at old age, they immediately acquire a feeling of 
security that can be measured in terms of better work, fewer errors and improved 
company morale. 

An increasingly large number of well-known employers are finding that a 
modern co-ordination of group insurance benefits under the Connecticut Geneyal 
“Protected Pay Envelope” plan provides the most practical approach to this 
type of security. This plan may include the new Hospitalization Benefits now 
provided by Connecticut General. The full story of the plan and its record of 
performance is told in our booklet ‘The Protected Pay Envelope" and in sup- 
plementary literature covering the new Hospitalization Plan. Ask your secretary 


to write for this information today. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford Connecticut 


THE PROTECT PAY ENVELOPE 


Paid For Free Goo is 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines 
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General Mills yields tw de. 
mand of Iilinois distributor. {,, 


| compensation on deals. 


“Wuy SHOULD WE absorb the cost 
dling free goods on deals?” That’ 
food distributors have 
asking. As a result, General M 
notified its distributors that the, 
paid for handling free goods, ¢ 
Mills is at present promoting a | 
of Corn Kix for 1¢ with every tw 
ages of Wheaties, and the direct 
will be paid 4¢ a case for hand! 
Corn Kix. The rate per case on ea 
is computed to the nearest cent 


been ins 


50¢ per hundredweight reimbu: 





National Significance in Mov. 


General Mills is not the first n 
turer to accept this responsibili 





it is the most conspicuous and 
there are nation-wide implicatior 
capitulation to the demand by an | 
association, the Associated Groc: | 
| dustries Council, Inc., for comp 
on deals. So far this demand has | 
two satisfactory answers: to wil 
the deal from the Chicago territ 
to pay the jobbers at the same 
profit on the free goods as on sak 

The A.G.LC., which was forme: 
June, is the lineal successor to the ¢ 
cago Wholesale Grocers’ Associatio1 
this difference: the old association had a 
enrollment of out-and-out wholesalers 
who serve independent grocers, while | 
new has wholesalers such as Spragu 
Warner & Co.. and Franklin McVeag! 
cooperatives such as Independent Grocer 
Alliance and Central Grocers Coopera 
| tive, and chain stores such as Nationa 
Tea and Continental. Chester F. Hogk 
a former Chicago food broker, is the 
executive director. He says his 
| is not looking for fights, but he admit 
his willingness to ask manufac 
| somewhat embarrassing questions. Thy 
| stated policy is to battle for the greate: 
good of everybody who handles foo 
from manufacturer to consumer. 


| Goes after Loss-Leaders 


| Another project of the A.G.L.C. is pas 
sage of the State Unfair Sales bill, w! 
aims to halt loss-leaders by a minimun 
required wholesale mark-up of 2 
tail of 6%. Mr. Hogle has been active 
| the ordinary association tactics of “Writ: 
and wire your legislator.” At the san 
time, he is upholding the hand of ever) 
food manufacturer whose history of pric 
maintenance is good. Late in January ! 
| urged everybody in the trade to pus! 
sell Pillsbury Pancake Flour as recog™ 
tion for Pillsbury’s consistent resale pric 
policy, and got results that Pills! 
acknowledged in an appreciative |ctter 


urs 











Early in February he urged active. sv* 
tained sales and promotional activity {or 
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5-Minvte Cream of Wheat, a new prod- 
act by an old price-maintainer. 

AG .LC. thus far has obtained 30 
rs, whose annual dues range from 
$500, plus whatever assessments 
may be levied. The budget is adequate 
for the comparatively small field of ac- 
tivity in which the council has so far 


mem:* 
$150 


engage. 


Drugs in Dime Stores 


California state board lists 
the items variety chains may sell. 
Courts will decide. 


Arre\(PTS OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS in south- 
ern California to sweep from the counters 
of the variety chains such profitable 
items as toothpastes, cosmetics, and simi- 
lar preparations (BW—Dec24’38,p32) 
were further intensified last week when 
the California Board of Pharmacy issued 
a bulletin announcing products the gen- 
eral dealers can sell under terms of the 
state pharmacy law limiting the sale of 
drug products, excepting proprietary 
products, exclusively to registered phar- 
macists. The official list carefully ex- 
cludes most of the items sold at the toilet 
goods counters of the dime stores. 

The board gave the variety chains a 
further jolt last week by announcing that 
“when drugs or medicines are sold by 
those other than registered pharmacists, 
the burden of proof that such drugs are 
proprietary medicines will rest upon the 
seller.” Since the board has carefully 
avoided defining a proprietary medicine, 
the general dealer is left in the uncom- 
fortable position of being without exact 
knowledge of what he can and cannot sell 
legally. 


Court Rulings Awaited 


Meanwhile, the case of People vs. 
Woolworth, instigated by the board last 
\ugust in which Municipal Court Judge 
Newcomb Condee of Los Angeles, held 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. guilty of vio- 
lating the law by selling Pepsodent An- 
tiseptic, is on appeal to the Appellate 
Division of the Superior Court in Los 
Angeles, Another case, involving sale of 
a preparation known as Kalsol, a health 
tonic, is awaiting a ruling by the state 
Supreme Court. Final decisions in these 
two cases won’t clear the air to any ex- 
tent except in establishing whether the 
two products involved are “proprietary 
products.” Apparently the court process 
will have to be followed in obtaining an 
authoritative ruling on each product. 

The pharmacy board’s list permits va- 
riety chains to sell such popular products 
as sheep dip, fly paper, insect powder, 
poultry vermifuge, and Epsom salts for 
livestock only. It doesn’t venture far 
into the field of drugs and chemicals be- 
yon! bay rum, bicarbonate of soda, 
crear of tartar, castor oil, vaseline, pep- 
peri nt oil, and witch hazel. 
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THEY'RE BOTH STRONG, 
” 


There’s championship material in one of these wrestlers - in- 
tangible qualities that will carry him to the top of his profession. 


Intangible qualities in ‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope account for its championship performance, too. We 
call these intangibles “plus qualities’’ because they are more 
than strength, more than flexibility, more than elasticity. The 
result of experience and high manufacturing ideals, they make 
“Flex-Set’”’ yield the utmost in long satisfactory service. 


In every industry you will find this marvelous wire rope making 
endurance and economy records that are actually startling. You 
who are engaged in road building, in general construction, in 
rotary drilling, quarrying, logging, mining or plant operation 
should begin using ‘“Flex-Set’”’ wire rope right now. 

Write our main office, any branch or distributor, and all in- 
formation will be furnished gladly. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 
Manufacturers of all grades and c i of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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The ultimate in air conditioning for your 
restaurant, office, or shop. Built for heavy 
duty; large slow-speed refrigerating plant | 
with water-cooled motor gives greatest ca- | 
pacity, longest life. Portable, though offering 
merits of a central system when ducts are 
used. Backed by 57 years experience, Frick | 
Unit Air Conditioners have proved them. | 
selves practical and economical—most profit- 
able for you to own! Write for details. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna. 


PWaal-talae Mm Cla-t*h i 
Trains 


New York—Chicago 
17 hours —10 minutes 
Air-conditioned Pullmans. 
Magnificent Scenery! 
Lounge Cars and Diners. 
Lv. New York . 4:20 P. M. 
Ar. Chicago . . 8:30 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago . . 2:55 P. M. 
Ar. New York . 9:05 A. M. 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAI 
NESTYaee M J 


—— 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 
YOU CAN SLEEP 


| ners’ 
| losses were absorbed all along the line 
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Broadcasting Buoy 
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It looks like an ordinary buoy, but 
it’s got a miniature radio transmitter 
sealed inside it which sends out con- 
tinuous code signals to guide ships, 


Banks in Peach Co-op 
Join with growers and can- 
ners in California effort to end 


chaotic condition. 


LATEST AND MOST FAR-REACHING attempt 
to bring order and profits to all groups in 


| the chaotic California canned peach busi- 


ness resulted in the organization last 
week in San Francisco of the California 
Fruit Factors. This is an organization of 
cooperative grower organizations (like 
the California Canning Peach Associa- 
tion, a leader in promoting this plan) , of 
canners, and of banks. Voting strength 


of growers and canners is equal on the 


board of directors, with a director repre- 
senting the banks voting the balance of 
power. 

The new organization proposes to huy 
fruit, can it, and sell the product, an idea 
which growers endorsed after the can- 
price-control flopped and heavy 
from orchard to distributor on the 1938 
pack (BW—Nov12°38,p31). A_ stable 
price level is one objective of the plan 
and there is also the necessity of financ- 
ing canners on a far greater scale than 


| ever before for the coming season, or of 


being satisfied with a restricted canned 
pack;. for the California peach canners 
are in a particular mess of their own. 
Long suffering from intense competition, 
they took a total inventory loss of some 
$3,500,000 in 1938. 

The equity of many canners in their 
own plants has fallen to a level insuffi- 
cient to serve as security for bank loans 
and for the advances by can manufac- 








The 


house Service is trying out t 


regardless of weather. 


type of buoy in the main shi 
nel of Boston harbor. 


turers which would be neces: 
finance the 1939 pack. So the Fa 
are after an $18,000,000 Reconst 
Finance Corp. loan. In fact, the s 
of the entire plan hinges on obtai 
This amount, they figure, is ne« 
put the industry back on a normal | 
ing this year. 


Aims at Standard Cost Schedule 


The organization will deal wit! 


ers’ groups only (not with ind 
growers), with individual canners 
and the buyers 


It proposes to obtain 


f 


ing agencies, 
canned fruit. 
agreement among all 
standard schedule of costs for fruit, p 
ing, hauling, freight, and packing 
self something of an achievement 

In order to provide for financing 
the fixed charges, Fruit Factors p 
pay as an advance to all suppliers « 


elements 


terial and services a small fractio 
than the total cost schedule. T! 
ferred payment will serve as a « 
which will constitute extra 
RFC to see that each factor in the 
performs according to agreement 
Fruit Factors will buy the cans, sug 
and box parts for all canners, tak 
to all the fruit the canners pack, a 
the selling. It intends to fix the p: 
which the fruit will be sold but 
allow each canner to sell against h 
pack at prices fixed by the Factor 
The difference realized betwee: 
fixed costs and the sales price © 
divided proportionately between 
ers, canners, and suppliers of cans a! 
box parts, according to their share « 
fixed cost schedule. 


Ne 


securit' 


: 
uo 
ing 


stati 
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CBS Buys Big Firm 

Purchase of World Broad- 
casting System is another step in| 
rivalry against RCA, 


empia Broapcastinc System took | 


other step last week in its program to | 
d out its operations on a scale to | 
ival Radio Corp. of America, by signing 


Jiminary contracts for the purchase of | 
ld Broadcasting System, pioneer | 

mpany in the business of making elec- 

cal transcriptions for broadcast pur- 





1,000 Elliot? Address Cards 

weigh only 6 Ibs. Compare this 

with eight to ten times greater 

the home. a weight of metal address plates 
Operating as an independent, World Elliott Cards are compact, too 

Broadcasting has shared leadership in | They take up 40% less space 

the transcription field with RCA, last 

year sold recordings to advertisers who 

bought some $10,000,000 worth of time _ 

on local broadcasting stations. > 
In 1984 World Broadcasting inaugu- y . ad 

rated the first library of musical tran- | 

scriptions for radio stations. Some 2,500 

musical numbers comprise the library, 

which is supplied on an exclusive con- 

tract basis to member stations. RCA is A regular typewriter does the job in the Elliott 

also the biggest rival in this field, Addressing System. For Elliott Address Cards 

service known as the NBC ore TYPEWRITEABLE. Lists ore prepared quickly, 

changes made easily. No expensive embossing 

equipment necessary or sending out for plotes. 


S purchase last December of Ameri- 
can Record Corp., maker of records for 


through a 
Thesaurus. 


Transcription Network Set Up 


Latest pioneering effort of World 
Broadcasting was the establishment last 
October of World Transcription System + . =~ Elliott Addressing Machines 
—a transcription network. It started : ' a : are so quiet that they do 
with 28 affiliated stations and is rapidly Z not disturb customary office 
reaching its goal of 75. World Transcrip- 7 a . routine 
tion builds programs, transcribes them, ° 
and sends them to as many of the sys- 
tem’s stations as an advertiser pleases. 
The advertiser gets one bill for the whole 
operation and thus buys a package of 
stations just as he would on a regular | 
network. 

rhis week negotiations were still going 
on to determine whether or not the CBS 
purchase will include World Transcrip- 
tion System. If it does, CBS will, in 
effect, be operating two networks. 


re Me MM 
priced automatic envelope feed oddresser on 
the market. It feeds, addresses and ejects 125 
envelopes per minute 


Network Daily Paper | | This addressing machine may be 


equipped with 2 heads to oddress 


Californians receive morn- 2 sheets or 2 forms simultaneously 
thus doing away with the need of 


ing facsimile broadcast from two 
stations carbon paper where duplicate use 
P B of address is required 


ONe HUNDRED HOMES in Sacramento and | 

Fresno, Calif., are now receiving facsimile 70 S 6 5 0 0 

newspapers broadcast daily in what is 

probably the most ambitious operation Elliott Addressing Machine Co 

of its kind yet undertaken and the first 151 Albauy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

instance of network facsimile broadcast- MAIL THE eee AE pie. ond me o copy of “Yesterday, Today and 
story of how Elliott inventions have in- Tomorrow in the Addressing Machine Art.” 

creased the speed and efficiency and 





it 
The McClatchy Newspapers (Sacra- | 
to Bee, Fresno Bee, Modesto Bee) 
ugh their own radio stations (KFBK, | 
amento, and KMJ, Fresno) broad- | 


lowered the cost of mechanical addressing 
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cast each night an eight-page newspaper 
complete with United Press dispatches, 
local news, pictures, comic strips, and 
stock market news. Subscribers, in the 
morning, tear their copies from the con- 
tinuous roll of newsprint in their RCA 
receivers, and proceed to the breakfast 
table. The first “issue” was broadcast 
Feb. 1. 

The paper is written and transmitted 
in the Sacramento studios of KFBK, 
located in the Sacramento Bee building. 
The affiliated Fresno station gets it by 
wire from Sacramento and broadcasts to 
Fresno subscribers. Both stations use 
the same wave-length as for their regu- 
lar broadcasts. 

The McClatchy Newspapers are re- 
ported to have invested between $30,000 
and $50,000 in equipment; an RCA 
transmitter and 100 receivers (50 per 
station). At the present time, the sub- 
scribers selected for the test pay no fees 
either for use of the receivers or for the 
service. 

The newspaper, the Radio Bee, con- 
sists of eight pages, 84x11 inches, three 
columns, printed in 12-point type, and 
each page is transmitted in about 20 
minutes. Receivers are equipped with a 
six weeks’ supply of printing and carbon 
paper at one servicing. 


Operations Draw Interest 


In the RCA receivers used for the 
McClatchy operations, the C. J. Young 
system announced by RCA about a year 
ago (BW—Jan1'38,p30) is used. A radio 
impulse activates a printer bar at high 
speed. The bar presses down on a spiral 
steel wire rotating 75 times a second. 
Printing paper and carbon pass around 
a cylinder and, under impulses of the 
printer bar, the spiral wire at intervals 





presses carbon and paper together. After 
each line registers, the cylinder moves 
into position for the next. 

The McClatchy facsimile operations, 
which are arousing keen public interest 
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in California (to put it mildly). 
supervised by G. C. Hamilton, ge: -,) 
manager, with Howard Lane, chic’ «5 
operations, and Norman D. W; ; 
chief engineer. 


Machines Count Radio Listener: 


Two research services—Neilsen and Crossle, — 
have devices that show what programs a set is tuned in ‘0, 
Commercial stage may be reached this year. 


You’vE HEARD sOME radio comedian 
crack, after getting off a poor gag, 
“There goes my Crossley.” He is refer- 
ring to his popularity rating with one of 
the services that measure, for the benefit 
of advertisers, the size of radio listening 
audiences. And he knows, of course, that 
radio research has not advanced to the 
point where it can measure the effect of 
a gag. 

However, mechanical meters for radio 
research, long just around the corner as 
a commercial reality, are now developing 
in a way that opens up a whole world 
of possibilities. Specifically, current trade 
excitement centers on the latest reports 
from two market research houses: the 
A. C. Neilsen Co., with headquarters in 
Chicago, and Crossley, Inc., whose main 
office is in New York. 

Since last September, Neilsen has had 
200 “audimeters” installed experimen- 
tally on radios in the East North Central 
section of the country. So splendid have 
been the results, and so favorable the 
reactions of prospective clients, that 
Neilsen is now ready to go ahead with a 
countrywide, commercialized service as 
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Franco Permits Loyalists To Escape 

















Rebel Drive Stops 


Labor Calls 48 Hour The Weather 
Truce As Olson wa agreneate Vallay-teneeti~ So Catalonians 
Tells Guard To Act ‘fret. i sce May Cross Border 


to block emplopmeat of Cong- 
ress of Iedustrial Organizat- 
~ \earaaen by picketing the 
eill. 


The AFL forces called a 
forty e trece Monday 
force 


tled with shavers is soetk. 


BULLETINS 

Loedos-(UP)-Reports to 
dos that the illegal Irisb 
Repedlicas army inteaded gore 
bomb ostrages causted tie 

tporenecat of a visit to 

lasd by the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Keat. 

* o * 


San Jose-(UP)-Pive handred 
stedeats ia Sana Jose college 





fled to safety whee a fire 


started in the secoad floor 
of the commerce building. 
. 


100 California families have it delivered by radio every morning. 


Perpignae, Fraace-(UP)- 
Geaeral aco halted tis 
victoriogs iasergest araies 
Moaday night acer the Freach 
torger’to allay as orderly e- 
vaceation of bis crushed and 
war weary foes. 

With that gestere, tess of 
thousaads of loyalist sold- 
fers fled tavard France asd 
safety. 

An estimated 50,000 cross- 
e@ the froatier Moaday ° 
bringing the wember of mili- 
tary refegees to 110,000- 

Despite this mass flight, 
the loyalist prime aiszister 
is a gone back 





soon as the necessary quantity of “. 4). 
meters” can be made and an enla: ed 
staff trained. 

And Crossley is beginning to + ow 
friends and clients a new multiple-\ nit 
mechanical surveyor that appear: to 
have potentialities beyond any of the 
single-unit recorders so far develope. 

Archibald M. Crossley first put the 
measurement of radio audience sizes on 
a regular service basis. He commer: ial- 
ized the technique of having young 
women telephone listeners and ask, 
sweetly, “What programs have you been 
listening to?”, and in 1930 he began the 
regular reports of the Cooperative Analy- 
sis of Broadcasting. Today these reports 
are issued by a subscriber governing 
committee appointed by the Association 
of National Advertisers and the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
And the Crossley service, which now con- 
ducts all manner of marketing research, 
is still best known as the outfit that does 
the work for the Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting. 

In 1934 a rival organization, Clark- 
Hooper, Inc., moved into the field. Now 
known as C. E. Hooper, Inc. (since the 
splitting of the partners last May), it 
also issues regular reports based on tele- 
phone surveys. 


Develop New Surveyors 


Almost as soon as these telephone 
checks began, various mechanically 
minded persons started to ponder the 
possibilities of some kind of a device 
which could be attached to a radio—to 
record when the set is turned on, the 
station it’s tuned to, when the dia! is 
switched, and to where. And, as in- 
ventors began to produce such devices, 
they took them to various survey org:ni- 
zations. That’s been going on for seven 
or eight years, but, at the present time, 
the activity seems to center around Neil- 
sen and Crossley. Up to now, inci- 
dentally, Neilsen has been best known, 
not for research in radio, but for the 
development of indexes measuring the 
comparative sales of national food, < 
and liquor brands. 

Neilsen’s “audimeters” were origin«|ly 
developed by Professors Elders and 
Woodruff of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. They consist of a little Sox 
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containing a clock, a roll of tape, say an 
inch and a half wide, and a stylus. The 
dock slowly unrolls the tape, and, when 
the radio to which the recorder is at- 
tached is turned on, the stylus is made 
to mark upon the tape. If a new station 

‘: tuned in, the stylus moves to a new 
pos sition. 

If the “audimeter” of this type cannot 
be placed in the radio cabinet, Neilsen 
uses an electrically operated unit at a 
remote location, say within 50 or 70 feet 
of the set. In this unit a special electrical 
control and amplifier acts as the trigger 
to set the recorder to work. 

One of the difficulties encountered by 
the “audimeters” is loss through power 
failure. The plan is, once a housewife has 
been persuaded to permit installation of 
a meter on her radio, to leave it there 
for two weeks or a month. At the end 
of that time, the record of the tape can 
be related to specific programs by cal- 
culating from the time that the recorder 
was turned on. Thus, if there were a 
power stoppage immediately after the 
meter was installed, it would be “lost” 
for a month. Neilsen estimates these 
power losses—which include pulled plugs 
and blown fuses—at 40% of the instal- 
lations, and as a result has put a spring 
clock in his recorders to keep them going 
despite power breaks. 


Multiple-Unit Recorders 


And that’s one of the difficulties Cross- 
ley hopes to avoid entirely with his 
multiple-unit recorder. In these, the 
meters attached to sets contain no tape, 
no stylus, but they transmit through the 
regular electrical circuit an impulse to 
a recorder in a central office. And there 
the record of 30 or 40 or 50 sets—all of 
them necessarily connected on a single 
circuit—is transcribed on a single re- 
volving drum. 

The important advantage of such a 
set-up is speed. Survey samples can be 
collected daily, and, if necessary, viewed 
constantly. With single-unit meters, data 
can only be collected when the recorders 
are. What’s more, Crossley feels that the 
costs of working with the multiple-unit 
recorders will be lower than with the 
single units. 

It looks as though both Neilsen and 
Crossley would get out of the experi- 
mental into the commercial stage before 
the year is out. But don’t expect the 
meters ever to take over the radio re- 
search field completely. They're going 
to supplement, not supplant. 

Neilsen lays great emphasis on the 
need for personal interviews to determine 
such facts as the radio owner’s economic 
status, the products he uses, and the 
papers and magazines he reads. .And 
Crossley says that while the meters can 
get a lot of dope on audience turnover 
that telephone surveys can’t, they'll 
never be able to tell whether radios are 
playing to eager listeners or to empty 
rooms—or to bridge players. 
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Coprright 1939. American Credit Indemoity Uc. of N. ¥ 


Good Reading 


~or Bad Reading 


The least understood volume on the business book shelf is 
Accounts Receivable. The most astute executive sometimes reads 
it with undue optimism. Or, he scans the record through smoke- 
colored spectacles. 

Actually, of course, nobody knows --or can know -- which 
accounts will pay, when they will pay, how much they will pay. 
There's just one way to make your Book of Receivables show a 
factual record of the worth of your outstanding accounts. In- 
sure all sales. 


American Credit Insurance 


guarantees the value of your receivables by providing a fund 
on which to draw if customers default through insolvency. 
“American” also liquidates delinquent accounts promptly and 
tactfully. Thus, working capital is kept safe -- and circulating. 
Profits are assured. 

“American” -- the pioneer credit insurance company -- pro- 
tects billions of dollars of sales annually for Manufacturers and 
Jobbers in over 150 Jines of business. 

Investigate the economy of a general coverage policy with 
“American.” 











AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reduce Heating Costs 15 te 40% 


© Fuel Alone Often 
Cestef POWERS Control te 3 Years 
Write for Bulletin Neo. 200 


REGULATOR CO. 
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Wireless “Teletype” 


Message comes by radio, but 
U.S. refuses wave-length for busi- 
ness machines. 


On Jan. 14, 1936, a typist in Boston 
punched the keys of a machine which 
looked very much like an everyday type- 
writer, and a machine of similar appear- 





’ A nar Gee to OUR ont ance in New York picked up and typed 

° Heath of very — re 
aay’ Efficiency every letter of the message which had 
: Back the come all the way by radio, accurately 


and instantaneously. All of this consti- 
tuted the first public showing of the In- 
ternational Radiotype Machine, a Tele- 
type-type of machine without wires, de- 
veloped by International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., New York. 

Three years of development have gone 
by; 1.B.M. is ready to shoot ahead with 
















































One SPEED 
and lock 
prevents 










NUT. 











washer. 


movement from 
porcelain or glass may also be securely 
without breakage. 
with such ease and speed that amazes the new 
observer. Where the jig system is used, assembly 
time is but a fraction of a second per SPEED 








Any product assembled with the 
system is better assembled at about half the cost. 
NUT replaces beth threaded nut 
Its firm spring tension grip 
vibration loosening 
temperature changes. 


SPEED NUT DIVISION 








ASSEMBLY 
COST 


WITH THE 


a 
OLD 
WAY 





Sppaed Yuk System 


SPEED NUTS are manufactured from high 
carbon spring steel to provide positive holdi 
power for the life of the product. Phosphor 
bronze or stainless steel SPEED NUTS are sup- 


SPEED NUT 


—— ind plied where extreme conditions of corrosion 

ar} exist. Made for most standard sizes of machine 

, screws, stove bolts, metal screws, metal rivets 

CP Sess soe and plastic studs. Many special shapes and 


sizes also developed for mass production prod- 
wets. Write today fer samples, stating sizes 
you want and where you expect te use them. 






production to give business a nm 
ness tool, but somehow or other | 
eral Communications Commissi 
not feel impelled to assign enou; 
lengths of the radio ether to su 
ness uses to make production ; 
tribution commercially practica 
Thomas J. Watson, 1.B.M.’s pe: 
president, summed up the situat 
before he sailed on his 
American expedition, “We're read 
when the government says the w: 
In the argument with the FCC 
of 1.B.M. take the position that 
allocations of radio frequencies | 
60 and 300 megacycles (or in th: 
wave band between 5 and 1 met 
prime movers in television have lb 
ing for and are pretty likely to 
about 80% of the available non-; 
mental frequencies for their just-a 
the-corner art, leaving short-wave 
casting, amateur experimenting, a\ 
police, and business with too fi 
quencies for effectiveness and « 
I.B.M.’s manager of radio, Wa 
Lemmon, makes it clear that hi 
pany is arguing not for itself alo: 
for others who may need mor 
broader frequencies for experin« 
and developing new radio device 
Prof. Edwin H. Armstrong’s high-f 


present 








1 


transmission which will require 200 k 


cycles for optimum results (BW—J 

39,p15). 

Just “Footpaths” Asked 
Officials of the FCC take the p 


that radio channels should be allocated 


only where there is no other feasible ty; 


of instantaneous communication 
able. They hold that business ma 
might better be wired to each 
rather than hooked up by the 
Officers of I.B.M. press the point 
radio allocations once made are h: 
change, that all they ask the FCC | 
is to transfer only one or two tel 
channels of 6 megacycles (6,000,0' 
cles) each to business and experin 


use, which will leave at least eight tel 


vision channels open to each major 
Each television channel, believe it « 


would provide room for 1,100 intercon 


municating radio business mai 
“Television is asking for super-! 


vards in the ether,” says I.B.M. in e‘fect 


“while all we want are footpaths.” 

In other words, I.B.M. is looki: 
the day when there may be dev 
radio ‘business machines besides 
Radiotype to add a third dimensi 
the conduct of business. Intercom: 
cating punch-card tabulating ma: 
are a possibility; remote control « 
sorts of production equipment fr: 


central control are not beyond theo: 
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f imagination. Almost any business 
ve which involves the use of keys 


ma 

» ~leeting bars may go on the radio 
wher the Communications Commission 
ive. business the green light. 


Electric Ear’s Work 


Harlowe Hardinge explains | 


how his invention improves grind- 
ing mills. 


Weex BEFORE Last the “electric ear” 
broke into the news with a brief explan- 
ation that other 
trolled the production of ball mills for 
grinding various materials (BW—Feb11 
:9.p}). Last week its inventor, Harlowe 
Hardinge, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Hardinge Co., York, Pa., 
described its genesis and development to 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in a technical 
paper entitled: “The ‘Electric Ear,’ a 
Device for Automatically Controlling the 
Operation of Grinding Mills by Their 


” 


it somehow or con- 


Seund 

{t appears that mill operators have 
always more or less operated their ball, 
pebble, and rod mills “by ear.” Maxi- 
mum noise is emitted when the mills are 
revolving empty, with their balls or rods 
hanging around on the loose. Minimum 
noise results when the mill is so full of 
grindable material that the balls cannot 
come close enough together to do any 
iseful work. 

Accordingly somewhere in between full 





and empty, there is an optimum condi- | 
tion when there is just enough material, | 
when the balls are grinding just right, | 


and when as a result there is a charac- 
teristic sound level which an experienced 
ear can spot immediately. Trouble is 
that experienced human ears are known 
to tire during the day. What sounded 


just right in the morning may sound too | 


loud in the afternoon; the operator al- 
lows too much material to flow into the 
mill; production suffers. 


Ear Helps Production 


Mr. Hardinge, who has lived and 
worked with the ball mills produced by 
his company all his life, reasoned that if 
he would set up a microphone at some 
focal point of noise near the mill, he 
could determine the degree of noisiness 
of the noise on an electrical sound-level 
indicator, eliminating the tirable human 
ear entirely. His idea worked. Next step 
was to hook the electrical indicator to 
the controls of the mill, giving it full 
automatic adjustment for optimum pro- 
duction. Now the electric ear is helping 
to grind ore, cement, coke, coal, lime- 
stone, silica sand, porcelain enamel frit, 
clay, and other materials to greater uni- 
formity with less power than formerly. 
One of the mills of International Nickel 
Co. for instance, is showing an 11% 
production increase. 
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URE them in — that’s the de- 
coy’s job. But reliable manu 


facturers contemplating plant re- 
location or expansion are wary of 
decoys in the form of free moving 
free 


expenses, tax exemptions, 


buildings and sweat shop labor. 
New 


marginal producers. ‘The State 


Jersey docs not want 





thinks too much of its existing 
industry to burden it with the 
outside de 


added expenses of 


mands for special inducements. 
New Jersey does want industry 
that should logically and can prof- 
itably locate here. Industry that 
can pay a fair wage to intelligent 


labor. 


Industry that 
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taxes are a big reason why in the 
499 
have started business operations 


in the State. 


past six months industries 


New Jersey levies no personal 
income tax. No corporation in 
come tax. No corporate excise tax 
and no sales tax. Property tax 
assessments are made locally. Busi 
ness and local governments mect 
on a common ground. 

New Jersey is a great place for 
industry. We invite you to learn 
more about this State that believes 
as industry thrives, the State and 
its people will prosper. The New 
Jersey Council is dedicated to the 

purpose of secing that 





appreciates a friendly 
attitude from both 
government and labor. 
Industry that is willing 
to pay a fair share of 
fact — 
and this is important 


fair taxes. In 


—New Jersey's fair 


“RECREATION- 
> 





«ae . ‘ 
"AGRICULT YR E- 


industry does prosper 
Ask your secretary to 
write for your copy of 





“New Industrial Digest 
of New Jersey.” Ad 
dress Dept. BS, New 
Jersey Council, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 
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A GOOD PLACE TO WORK...TO LIVE...TO PLAY 
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Tilted up -ON- 


Cut-away section 
showing contact 
broken by mercury 
when tilted down 


- OFF - 




















SILENT—LASTING 
Electrical Contacts 


This new type of unbreakable sealed 
switch is ideal for motor starters (up to 
75 H.P. at 550-V) and wall switches. 

Used directly without relays in industrial 
and automatic controls. Dependable for 
unlimited contacts. Easily mounted for 
tilting. Prominent manufacturers now 
using them in 1- to 200-Ampere capacities 
on 6 to 550-V. inductive loads. Send for 
bulletin No. 504. 

Representatives in most principal cities. 
DURAKOOL, Inc., 1038 N. Main St., ei Ind. 

Export Dept., 100 Varick St., 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


DURAKOOL 


DURABLE AND COOL 


MERCURY SWITCHES 
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hey me to WASHINGTON— 
and The MAYFLOWER Here 
tea meetir ace 
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R. L. POLDIO Mariager 


THE MAYFLOWER 


WASHINGTON D.C¢ 










| plete noon-day 


| IN LOCATIONS WHERE 
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WHEREVER 
| rate size control are 


| should be investigated. 
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Electric Lunch Box 


EMPLOYERS WHO TRY TO maintain good 
employee relations will be installing gang 
outlets to furnish current for the new 
Dinette Electrically Heated Lunch 


Soxes. Time required for heating a com- 
I | g 


Just 

















meal is approximately 
15 minutes at a cost of well under l¢. 
Cold food in the lower compartment is 
the heating element. 


Rockford, Ill., 


insulated from 
Omer S. Smith Co., 
distributor. 


is sales 


Colored Concrete Floors 

COLORED floors are 
desirable and where heavy traffic 
frequent repainting, the Colormix Con- 
crete Floors developed by Master Build- 
ers Co., Cleveland, laid by a 
comparatively simple technique. A fine, 
dry powder of intense dyeing power is 
added to the giving it uniform 
pigmentation throughout the mix in any 
of 11 colors. 
hardened, KuroKrome Sealer is brushed 
on for the dual purpose of protecting the 


causes 
can be 


concrete, 


As soon as the concrete has 


floor and of providing a non-slip surface. 


Giant Rotary Cutter 


LARGE CAPACITIES and accu- 


required in granu- 
textile fibers, 


lating tobacco, flocking 


granulating plastics, and similar services, 

















Faries Sun Lamp 

A FEW MINUTES under t \ 
Faries S-4 Ultra Violet Sun Lan 
shaving or bath 


morning while 


give the non-vacationing exe: 
healthy sun tan plus a lot of anti 
radiation. The efficient S-4 
globe used in the latest develop: 
Faries Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., | 
as much current as a standard | 


Mazda. 


new 


Stove Within Stove 


THE ENTIRE OVEN BURNER a 
(right) can be lifted out of 


Perfection Oil Range and used as 













































| the Super-Screen Rotary Knife Cutter 


Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
Screen area is 
practically three times that of standard 
cutters; special design permits only two 
out of nine knives to be in shear at 
one time. 


of Sprout, 





rate two-burner stove for laundry, 


or other purposes, without intert 
three cooking-top burners which 
served by a separate 
Co., Cleveland, 


range in porcelain enamel. 


fection Stove 


Precision Postal Meter 
1939 line of Nat 
154 W. Slauson A 


TYPICAL OF THE 
Postal Meter Co.., 


Los Angeles, is National 


fuel reservoir. Ps 
finishes t 


Postal Met 








Model 
denomination from 
on special order) , 
letters at speeds up to 9,500 per 


It feeds, 


seals, stamps 


postmarks, and st 


4¢ to $9.994 or high 


accommodating envelopes in any lengt! 


and in widths up to 16 in. 


with enclosures up to 4 in. thick and 
any shape of envelope flap up to 3 
deep; the tape printer takes care of « 
sized, overweight, and parcel post pir 
Two important features are the all-n 
tube sealer which moistens only 
gummed surface of an envelope, 
the waste-saving automatic lock w 
will not permit the meter to print | 
age unless letter or tape is in posi! 


The stand: 
posting mechanism will handle enveloy 
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Show New Tractors 


Rubber tires predominate at 
annual farm equipment show in 
Wichita, Kan. 


Tue 367TH ANNUAL Western Tractor and 
Power Farm Equipment Show was held 
‘» Forum Auditorium in Wichita, Kan., 
last week. Small, rubber-tired tractors 
predominated and some high-speed mod- 
els were featured. Combines tend to be 
smaller, too. Immediate sales prospects 
are not promising, but long-range possi- 
bilities are good. 

The new tractors are designed for the 
single-family farm and are faster, smaller, 
and cheaper than they have been. The 
Wheat Belt is almost 100% tractorized 
now and the sales efforts are directed to 
the East and North, where row crops 
predominate. There is an almost com- 
plete swing to rubber tires and hardly a 
dozen steel-wheel jobs could be found 
among the forty-odd exhibits in the Audi- 
torium or along alley-like Tractor Row, 
a four-block long permanent sales and 
service area immediately in back. The 
$#150-to-$180 added expense for tires is 
essential on these new, high-speed jobs, 
and the dealers are also doing a brisk 
business in changing over steel-wheeled 
tractors already in use. Fordson adver- 
tises this change-over to tires and smaller 
wheels for $281. Evidently the comfort 
and convenience, as well as the 15 to 
25% increase in speed, justify the cost. 


W eatherproofing Tires 


Rubber tires will rot out before they 
wear out, and tire manufacturers are 
weatherproofing their product this year, 
with the conviction that many of these 
tires will be going strong 12 years from 
now, as even untreated tires ordinarily 
last six to ten years. Traction is in- 
creased by running about 150 Ib. of 
water into the tire before it is inflated 
to ten pounds with air pressure, and 
most of the really lightweight tractors 
displayed were equipped with extra 
wheel-weights for better traction. 

A majority of the tractors hold to the 
5 to 6 m.p.h. top gear, but several new, 
wheel-type models emphasized a road 
speed in excess of 25 m.p.h., for to-and- 
from job travel. These are the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Comfortractor (with a 
glass-enclosed cab, a radio, and a heater) , 
the Oliver 70 (also available in a de luxe 
cab model), and Montgomery Ward & 
Co.'s Graham-Bradley, which is powered 
by the Graham automobile engine. 

Caterpillar’s 1939 bid for the farm 
trade is their R-2, a 25 hp., gasoline- 
powered, track-type tractor with five 
forward speeds. It sells at $1,375, the 
lowest price in Caterpillar hisvory. Al- 
though this is nearly five times the cost 
of, for instance, an Allis-Chalmers $495 
Movlel B, the Caterpillar executives are 
ent vusiastie about the possibility of 
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86,400 reels of special molded Durez plastics 
are in operation on continuous spinning ma- 
chines at Industrial Rayon Corporation's plant. 


A wonperFvt NEW MACHINE in Ohio is now spinning liquid rayon 
into finished yarn of greater quality and uniformity than has been 


made before. And miraculously enough it spins finished rayon yarn 


in minutes instead of days. 


What makes this modern miracle possible is the army of spinning 
reels that carry the rayon yarn through successive chemical bathe. 
These reels are the heart of the process—and all are molded of special 
Durez plastics! 

Why Durez? Because it was the material that best fitted the job. 
Metals, ceramics, other materials were all tried and discarded. Durez 
was impervious to chemicals ...smooth enough to protect the gos- 


samer threads ... tough enough to “take it.” 


No matter what your problem, investigate Durez before you decide 
on any material for product, package or equipment. Write General 
Plastics, Inc., 82 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


* Cross section of special thread advancing reel showing molded Durez parts. 
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THE STAIRS 
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INCLIN-ATOR 


Designed for the side of the stairway with- 
out interfering with the customary use of 


| 
es 


the stairs. Seats fold 
against the wall when not 
in use. Easily installed 
} without defacing stai 

floors, or walls. Pinishe 
to harmonize with the 
woodwork. Electrically 
operated. 


“Elevette” 

oe installed in 
stairwell, closet or cor- 
ner of room. No over- 
head machinery; shaft 
- qemoowse. not essential. 
- - ars made any size up 
“Elevette _ to wheel-chair capacity. 
Full information and name of nearest 
representative will be sent on request. 


Inclinator Co. of America 
289 So. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Origimators and Manufacturers of Sim- 

plified Passenger Lifts for the Home 





















@ STOP ACCI- 
DENTS 

@ SAVE FLOORS 

@ IMPROVE 

APPEARANCES 


NEW EASILY 
APPLIED 


NON-SLIP FLOOR WAX 


You can get real traction and safe footing on 
the new FLEXROCK NON-SLIP WAX for office 
floors, industrial floors, etc. It is specially proc- 
essed from pure Carnaubc wax and other ingre- 
dients to provide the non-slip feature. Used as 
a safe protective coating and to improve the 
appearance of such hard surfaces as Concrete, 
Terrazzo, Marble, Ceramic Tile ...or such soft 
surfaces as Wood, Rubber Tile, Asphalt Tile, Lin- 
oleum, Cork, Wood Blocks. 

LOW COST. . . HIGH LUSTRE 
Simply apply with a cloth or mop...no rub- 
bing ...no polishing. Develops its own bright 
gloss. Dries in 20 minutes. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE SFrt: 
FLEXROCK COMPANY 
2307 Manning St., Phila., Pa. 
Please send me complete information......... 
of INTRODUCTORY OFFER — no obligation. 
Name entpemenenemmemmenn . 
Address . 
City . 
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The Administration’s desire for peace 
with the utilities—to loose utility ex- 
penditures for national defense and 
to bring on the recovery which 


| means so much to the 1940 Presiden- 


tial campaign—took concrete form 
last week when the city of Memphis, 


Memphis Signs a Peace Pact 


















som 


aided by the $2,110,000 put up by 
the TVA, laid out $17,360,000 for the 
purchase of the Memphis Power & 
Light Co., last major utility in the 
private field in the TVA area. Rep- 
resentatives of the city of Memphis 
are here shown signing the contract. 





| group accounting for 64% of the total 


farmers’ owning two tractors: a cheap, 
light-wheel type for the row-crop culti- 
vation that a track-model is not able 
to handle, and a caterpillar for the 
heavy-going tasks such as plowing and 
combining. 


Some Use Leaded Fuels 


Optional cylinder heads, carburetors, 
and manifolds are offered for the utiliza- 
tion of kerosene or distillate instead of 
gasoline, but there are few takers for this 
type of equipment. In fact there are 
half a dozen new models especially de- 
signed for high-compression, leaded fuels. 
Most of the Wheat Belt tractors are gas 
burners, and low-grade fuels are used ex- 
tensively only in Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, where farmers are not exempted 
from the gasoline tax. 

The outlook for sales this year is not 
too good, because the collection on the 
orders for 19388 has been poor—about 
50% on maturities, compared with the 90 
to 98% collections in 1937. 193,000 
tractors were sold last year, about 20% 
of which were exported. This is a con- 
siderable decline from the record year 
1937, when 284,000 tractors were sold, of 
which 18% were exports. However, the 
sale of combines increased 44% last year 
to 44,005 units. 

The trend in combines is toward a 
smaller unit, with the six-foot or smaller 






sales, compared with a 53% share in the 
previous year. 

The long-range possibilities for tractor 
sales look good in all the Central States 
because the young farmers, and especially 
the graduates from agricultural colleges, 
insist upon tractors if they have the 
money. 

The Allis-Chalmers exhibit displayed 
billboard-sized wall-charts showing that 
from a quarter to a third of the acreage 
of a horsepower farm is required for rais- 
ing horse feed. The argument was di- 
rected to the older farmers and was that 
if the same acreage were switched to 
poultry, beef, milk, or pork, the tractor 
and tools necessary to replaces the horses 
could be paid for in one or two years. 


Conservation Proves Helpful 


The federal soil and water conserva- 
tion programs have been a great boost 
for tractors in the Wheat Belt, and the 
amazing results are just being realized 
by thousands of farmers, many of whom 
have been out of production for the past 
four years because of Dust Bow] condi- 
tions. One of the most interesting exhib- 
its at the show was the Allis-Chalmers 
damming-lister, which prepares land to 
hold 100% of the rainfall, whereas ordi- 
narily as much as two-thirds might 
drain off. 

A high speed plow that was exhibited 
is the first radical change in plow design 
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jn ne 


tempering processes are now employed to 


harden the plow surface and yet retain 


a sol! core to absorb shocks. 
Th. show has its origin in the fact that 
spring of 1903 the Wheat Belt im- 


in the 
it dealers were alarmed by the 


plem 


shakiness of their credit extensions for 


ing equipment and demanded a 
meeting of the threshers of Oklahoma 
and Kansas, to prevent a continuation of 
the ruinous rate-cutting practices of the 
roving crews in the previous year. A fair 
threshing price for the coming season 
was agreed upon and the meetings be- 
came annual affairs, as the dealers found 
they were making some sales and began 
to exhibit extensively. A year ago a hun- 
dred thousand farmers attended a sales- 
stimulating show. 


thres 


Oppose Truck Show 


Some manufacturers say it 
isn’t worth while, but others pre- 
pare to exhibit. 


IN A CAREFULLY WORDED announcement 
last week the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association let it be known that its 
member truck manufacturers had “de- 
dared against national motor truck 
shows” in a resolution which went on to 
say that “the manufacturers will con- 
tinue their customary procedure of mak- 
ing displays selectively at vocational and 
automobile shows.” 

Gossip in the trade indicates that 
some of the truck manufacturers cater- 
ing to the big money of large fleet buy- 
ers feel that they can get along without 
exhibiting at the 1939 National Motor 
Truck Show, Navy Pier, Chicago, Nov. 
6-19, that large fleet buyers do most of 
their buying on specification, and that 
the manufacturers might better concen- 
trate their exposition effort on special- 
ized shows like the Road Builders, the 
Dairy Industries, and the Oil World 
Exposition. A.M.A.’s motor truck com- 
mittee which did the actual voting on 
the resolution was made up of represen- 
tatives from Autocar, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Federal, International, Mack, White, 
and Yellow. 


Mack Listed as Exhibitor 


Even so, voting could scarcely have 
been unanimous because Mack is also 
listed with Buda Engine, Clark Equip- 
ment, Cummin Diesel, Davis Welding, 
Detroit Axle, Four-Wheel-Drive, Frue- 
ha { Trailer, Marmon-Harrington, and 
Trucktor, as an exhibitor at the motor 
truck shew. The show management re- 

rts that 50% of its space has already 

en reserved. It feels that eight months 
ce the resolution may very easily be 
tten by a good many truck manu- 
irers who may then be perfectly 
ig to sell their trucks in less-than- 


quantities. 


rly one hundred years. Also, new | 
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.--BUT is harmless 


to workers and delicate equipment 


Here’s a sure-handed weapon for fighting industrial fires. It 
uses the fastest known extinguishing agent, carbon dioxide 
snow-and-gas. Kills fire with stop-watch speed. 

Yet a LUX extinguisher harms nothing but fire. It is clean, 
dry . . . won'‘tinjure delicate machinery. Lux is non-toxic. . . 
won't suffocate or hurt workers. 


For Electrical, Flammable Liquid Fires 
Lux is instantly effective against fires in electrical equipment 
—the most frequent source of industrial fires. Further, Lux ex- 
tinguishers easily control dangerous flammable liquid fires. 

Briefly, then, Lux is exceptionally effective against indus- 
try’s worst fire hazards. Prevent costly 
shutdowns. Get Lux protection now. 
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How to Rate Workers’ Value 


American Management Association hears what 
leading companies have done to ease complaints of dis- 
crimination. Each job must be measured. 


Jor Dor, listed on the payroll as “tool- 
maker,” gets 58¢ an hour. Richard Roe, 
also called a “toolmaker,” gets 67¢ an 
hour. When Joe squawks, what should 
Blank Co. do about it? 

Taking the problem a bit higher—and 
into very touchy territory—one of the 
“department managers” is paid a salary 
of $5,000 a year; and another “depart- 
ment manager” is paid $6,500. How is 
Blank Co. going to justify that differ- 
ential? 

This week some 1,300 business men 
returned from Chicago with suggested 
answers jotted down in their notebooks. 
At the annual personnel conference of 
the American Management Association 
they had heard experienced advisers tell 
about a lot of things which could be done 
to rate hourly-wage jobs and employees, 
and had got a hint of what some com- 
panies were doing to standardize salary 
rankings from $4,000 up. All in all, the 
business congress got the idea that a 
great deal of grief could be avoided if 
proper rating plans were put to work. 

Case studies used at the Chicago meet- 
ing were the experiences of Leeds & 
Northrup (electric furnaces, precision in- 
struments, etc.) in “Selling job rating to 
supervisors and workers,” and of U. S. 
Steel in setting “Standards of executive 
performance.” Consensus after discus- 
sion was that the problems of setting 
standards for executives were greatly 
similar to those defined for the wage- 
hour force, if proper differentials were 
established for the variance in degree of 
physical and mental work, responsibility, 
willingness, and other factors. 


Attempt Executive Rating 


Job evaluation and merit rating of 
employees are not new; since the World 
War a number of companies have worked 
out formal systems (a survey published 
in June last year by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board noted 94 such 
companies). But the whole subject has 
been speeded up and intensified during 
the past three years of “labor trouble,” 
and within the past year several com- 
panies have begun to fit patterns of 
evaluation and rating to their salaried, 
executive personnel. 

Almost anyone can make a rough 
ranking of employees by broad classes. 


Thus the president of the company is 
at the top, the office boy, janitor, and 
lowest-skilled manual worker are at the 
bottom. But in evaluating the jobs in a 
department where 500 employees are 
working, many of them having exactly 
the same title, a great deal of trouble 
is encountered. 

In the experience of Leeds & North- 
rup, U. S. Steel, General Foods, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Kimberley & 
Clark, International Harvester, Pennsyl- 
vania Co. (insurance) , American Rolling 
Mill, Standard Oil (N. J.), Socony- 
Vacuum, Atlantic Refining, Goodrich 
Rubber, Philadelphia Electric, and others 
which have served as studies for man- 
agement groups, no “perfect plan” can 
be found which will do for one company 
as well as for another. Some use a 
system which rates each qualification in 
points, and total the points to fix each 
employee’s rate. Others find that less 
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complicated plans which group a 
of employees under one stand are 
satisfactory. 

All the evaluators and rater 
agreed, however, that there ar 
essentials in any job of this kind 

1. Accurate measurement an 
parison of each job in relation t 
jobs in the same shop. 

2. Measurement and rating of 
ployee and his work, as to quality, «yu, 
tity, versatility, ingenuity, attit at 
tendance record, amount of sux 
needed, and so on. This is a « 
job—for example, a good “quality” ra: 
ing wouldn’t be of such value on « }; 
where quantity was of prime imp 
as it would be in a place where « 
was the first consideration. 

$8. Accurate survey of the wage and 
salary scales maintained by other 
panies in the same area. This, n 
dustrial relations advisers agree, i 
necessary—otherwise good comparisons 
might be established all through the 
plant and yet be so much out of line 
with other businesses as to arouse un- 
ending employee dissatisfaction. 


Employee Must Approve 


In most cases, job evaluation and 
merit rating call for months of work be- 
fore any attempt to apply them. Usually 
joint committees, using the advice o! 
executive, supervisory, and working 
forces, do the job. A cardinal feature of 
all plans, quoted again and again, is that 
“the employee must understand and ap- 
prove of what is being done.” And 





Harlan Gives Labor a Hearty Welcome 





Harlan, Kentucky, once an A-1 anti- 
union stronghold, held out the olive 
branch last week and played host to 
its first labor convention—the an- 
nual convention of the Kentucky 
CI.O. Industrial Union Council. 
Seated at the convention table here, 
in the same hotel where 12 represent- 
atives of the United Mine Workers 
once were surrounded by armed dep- 





icm 


uties, rescued by the state militia. 
are, left to right: Jeff Lovelace, vice- 
president of the Kentucky council; 
James J. Andrews, district president 
of United Mine Workers; Sam Cad- 
dy, president of the council; Walter 
Smethurst, executive assistant to 
John L. Lewis; William Turnblazer. 
U.M.W. district president; George 
Titler, U.M.W. district secretary. 
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a groving number of such efforts, the 
labor unions are offering their help. 
aing up the results of such plans, 
trators seem agreed that certain 
are found in the following ways: 
vesswork and doubt are removed 
in raiving or reducing compensation. If 
, man is refused a raise, there is a 
definite reason which can be proved to 
him. And, if he is entitled to more 
money. he knows how to prove it. 
2. Careful judgment of each man’s 
habits, and adaptability often 
indicates a weak point which can be cor- 
rected. Thus his right to advancement 
in position and pay can be more easily 
. determ ined and gratified. 

3. The rate of “turnover” of misplaced 
workers is greatly lowered. 

4. Grievances resulting from unfair 
differentials are reduced, and the settle- 
ment of such complaints is greatly aided. 

5. The jobs of the foremen and super- 
visors are made easier, as they learn 
to interpret the evaluation and rating 
method to the employee. 

6. Once a base rate is established, 
regular review of the system enables the 
plant to keep in step with the fluctua- 
tions of the business cycle, without run- 
ning so great a risk of driving some 
classifications far out of line with the 
whole in periods of sudden rises or falls. 

7. If an accurate and fair means of 
judging the higher-salaried employees 
can be worked out, the charges of some 
classes that “executives are paid too 
much” can be answered without guess- 
work. Further, complaints from some 
salaried people about too loose a system 
of evaluation and payment can be ended. 


Sur 
adm! 
result 

1. ¢ 


ability, 


Wage-Hour in States 

Bills are offered in 22 legis- 
latures. Most of them face big 
obstacles. 


Tae score on the wages-and-hours bills 
introduced in 2@ state legislatures this 
session stands as follows» 2 down, 2 
favorably reported, and 18 to go. Mon- 
tana’s bill was killed, North Dakota's 
has been indefinitely postponed, which 
is tantamount to being killed in the 
present short session; the New Jersey 
and Oregon bills are favorcbly reported; 
and 18 are still in committee. 

South Carolina’s hours-only bill has 
been killed, and in seven other states 
similar bills are still in committee. The 
lone minimum-wage-only bill is still in 
committee in Indiana. 

Interstate employers, who stormed 
into Washington a few months ago to 
protest the Black-Connery bill, now say 
nothing or openly approve of state bills 

ieling the federal law, because their 
es al competitors, still scotfree of regu- 
Jation in many states, have them over a 
barrel on costs. Many state administra- 
tons, organized labor, and the Admin- 
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trolled, profits 

sense exaggerated. rer du 

have a far wider i inflt a : Ipc D costs than is wT ON realize d. 
Many dusts are intrinsically valuable: to lose them is to lose a 

profitable source of income. Other dusts have an adverse effect 

upon production: they réduee-the-working efficiency of man and 

machine, increase the costs of maintenance and overhead. 
Investigate! Find out how, and how much, you can save by sci- 

entific dust control. Take this first important step today: write for 

our Bulletin D81—free to any managing executive or operating 


engineer. 

Buell Dust Collectors are engineered individually to meet the 
requirements of each specific job. They are the only collectors which bring 
you the combination of high extraction efficiency and low operating costs 
which the patented Van Tongeren design ensures. Maintenance costs are so 
slight as to be negligible. Operating costs are practically nil. 


If you have a SMOKE problem you can readily 
solve it with Buell Fly Ash Collectors. All of the 
unique advantages of the Van Tongeren system are 
found in them — advantages convincingly demon- 
strated in hundreds of installations. Ask us to send 
you Fly Ash Booklet A93. 


BUELL ENGINEERING 


COMPANY inc 
60 Wall Tower Building, New York - 


DUST COLLECTORS 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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istration in Washington favor labor 
standards legislation, too. 

Oklahoma is the only state with wage- 
and-hour laws covering men and women 
—and it is among the states considering 
new legislation. If all or most states had 
laws setting standards approximating 
the federal act Administrator Elmer 
Andrew’s problem of determining where 
interstate commerce tapers off into local 
commerce would be all but solved. 
Therefore he’s strong for state control 
and says so freely—to everybody ex- 
cept state politicians. He knows that if 
he interfered they would howl “Dicta- 
tion from Washington!” So he’s keep- 
ing his head down. 

Nevertheless, his division is sniping 
from cover. When the committee of 
five state labor commissioners, during 
the Fifth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation last November, wrote the 
suggested model bill for state use, Rufus 
G. Poole, smart assistant general coun- 
sel to the Andrews office, was their 
“legal adviser,” which means he wrote 
the bill for them. 


What the Press Says 

Apparently a majority of newspapers 
are backing the local employers in their 
fight against state labor legislation. An- 
drews’ press office has a batch of news 
clips, from fur and near, that read like 
the testimony on the federal bill all over 
again. The editors “approve in prin- 












ciple” but they fear an “all-powerful” 
board. 

Preponderant opinion in Washington 
holds that eventual, complete coverage 
by state law is inevitable; but in non- 
industrial areas, and parts of the South 
where unionization is weak and the gos- 
pel spreads slowly, the editors say with 
conviction that the legislation cannot 
pass. Look at what happened in the 
non-industrial states of Montana and 
North Dakota. 

Considering the problems of local leg- 
islation, multiplied by 48, they are cer- 
tainly much greater than those which 
faced federal legislation. Take size, for 
instance. More than twice as many 
people would be affected by complete 
local coverage as are affected by the fed- 
eral law and, as a rough guess, a million 
people are now employed in intrastate 
commerce at less than 25¢ an hour. 
Even with passage of the bills, the diffi- 
culties of obtaining adequate staffs and 
appropriations, of inspection, of secur- 
ing convictions, and of combating ad- 
verse public opinion are obvious. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Who'll Head U.A.W.? 


RATHER LOST SIGHT OF in the mélée be- 
tween Homer Martin and his former 





Consider 


LABOR COSTS 


when 


BUYING 
STEEL 





@ On most jobs, shop labor costs are the biggest single factor — and they depend to 
a large degree on the steel used. If bars are too hard for bending or forming — or 
have hard spots to break or dull tools —if some shapes are not straight —or if in 
the case of alloy steel the required properties are not developed by the first heat treat- 
ment — then up go costs, down go profits. © Purchasing steel that is uniform and has 
the properties most desirable for your particular use often pays big dividends in the 
form of decreased shop costs. You do not have to pay any more for this kind of steel 
—so why not get it? @ For several years Ryerson has been building up stocks of these 
better, more uniform steels, Careful selection, checking, testing and inspecting assure 
the uniform high quality necessary for Ryerson Certification. Try Ryerson Certified 

Steels on your hardest job —and check the labor costs. Many 
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have told us that it pays. 


ione® T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: 
incinnati, roit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 


RYERSON 


San Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
iladelphia, Jersey City. 
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executive board for control the 
United Automobile Workers, t! ‘ 
tion of intramural rivalry for the |} of 
heading the anti-Martinites is of roy. 


ing importance. Temporary head 
C.L.0.-sponsored group is R. J. 1 

but the anti-Martin convention 

ning March 27 is expected to at 
least a dozen men contending 

job. There are booms under y 
Thomas, and for Frankensteen, R 

and Garst (all executive board 
bers). But coming up fast is se: 
from a number of locals in fay r of 
selecting a “dark horse”—perhs)s 4 
president of a strong local whic): has 
no major split to live down—ani | 
avoiding future bad feeling amo 
rival board members. 


Nutshell 
Every NOW AND THEN, business map- 
agement is hit by 10 million words 


about some subject or other, and unti! 
a codification is had there is a great 
deal of confusion. It has been this way 
with industrial relations for th 
three years—but this week a manual 
came along which goes over most of the 
ground, sums it up as “The Determina 
tion and Administration of Industrial 
Relations Policies” in 71 pages. The 
booklet is published by the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton Univer 
sity, contains a ready-reference bibliog 
raphy of selected reading, and costs 
$1.50. 


What's Been Done 


To THOSE WHO WANT to know all that’s 
been said and done recently about “pub- 
lic relations,” a book just off the Me- 
Graw-Hill press is recommended. Com 
piled by Milton Wright, the account of 
activity in “Public Relations for Busi 
ness” makes 338 pages of interesting 
reading about what companies big and 
small have done to promote good-will 
Analysis of various media for carrying 
is a valuable fea 


business’ messages 
ture. Price, $3.00. 
Better Tinies in New York 


A MARKED IMPROVEMENT in industrial 
relations in New York State is noted in 
the 1938 report by Frieda S. Miller, state 
industrial commissioner. Citing decreases 
of 50% in the number of strikes or lock- 
outs, 70% in workers involved, and 77' 
in man-days lost compared with 1937, 
Miss Miller*zattributes much of the 
progress to the activities of the State 
Labor Relations and Mediation Boards 
(BW—Feb4'39,p27). The commissioner 
also urged the simplification of the state's 
Unemployment Insurance Law through 
the improvement of administrative ma- 
chinery and the amendment without re- 
duction of benefit scales, reporting that 
of the 2,577,069 claims that had been 
received, some 50% had been found 
eligible for benefits and honored with 
checks. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





———————— 


New Financing Dwindles 


Volume is down, though February shows im- 
provement over January. Securities markets move back 
and forth in restricted trading. 


SpcURITIES MARKETS CONTINUE to back 
and fill confusingly in trading that is too 
restricted to impart any significance to 
price movements. And the extent to 
which these desultory markets have in- 
fuenced business sentiment may easily 
be seen in the field of new financing. 

As the business curve whirled upward 
in the last half of 1938, it was generally 
anticipated that the early months of 1939 
would see industry scrambling to raise 
new capital. The leveling off of business 
since the turn of the year, however, has 
effectively limited the immediate need for 
corporation executives to take new issues 
around to the underwriting houses in any 
quantity. 


Better during February 


In fact, the volume of new offerings in 
January was the lowest for any month 
since January, 1935, totaling only a little 
over $15,000,000. Fortunately for those 
who have to make a living in underwrit- 
ing, February has recorded a substantial 
improvement. Offerings so far this 
month, including this week’s Central 
Maine Power bonds and preferred stock, 


STOCKS DAY BY DAY 


foo Mar. Ape Mey 0 = 6 ee ty) — eS. Oct. Nee Dec jor Feb 
938 wre 


have come to almost exactly $150,000,- 
000. But securities now in registry with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
are in such small amount that March 
looks like a pretty skimpy month. 

The $104,000,000 refunding program of 
the North American Co. early this month 
was about the only really sizable issue for 
February. However, the market has not 
been without its interesting features. For 
example, there is a little evidence of de- 
mand for new capital—American Can 
sold $10,000,000 of 10-year 23% bonds 
to the First National Bank of New 
York a few days ago, Lockheed Aircraft 
has announced its intention to sell 112,- 
454 shares of common stock shortly to 
capitalize expansion expenditures, and 
General Shoe’s issue of 150,000 common 
shares at $15.25 for new capital, offered 
last week, went very well. 

Incidentally, the underwriters note the 
fact that high-grade bonds and the best 
preferred stocks find a ready market, and 
that common shares which are priced 
right also are well received. On the other 
hand, second-grade bonds and preferred 
stocks go begging. The reason is that in- 
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stitutional buyers snap up the gilt-edged 
securities but won't buy anything less 
well secured. When it comes to the pub- 
lic, the rank-and-file buyer expects a bet- 
ter run for his money in an attractive 
common stock than a second-grade bond 
or preferred share. 

Placement of securities without public 
offering hasn't been very conspicuous re- 
cently. Aside from American Can’s $10,- 
000,000 bank borrowing, the $14,000,000 
of bonds and notes placed with banks 
and insurance companies for refunding 
purposes by Cleveland Cliffs Iron is the 
only such transaction to come to light. 

Whereas the stock market has been 
getting nowhere with remarkable con- 
sistency, there has been an ever-so-slight 
improvement in commodity prices. Ral- 
lies in hides and the edible oils, along 
with recent advances in items like rubber 
and silk, have been mildly encouraging. 


Young Loses C. & O. 


Morgan - Guaranty group 
gains complete control of old Van 
Sweringen line. 


Wirain two rears of buying what ap- 
peared to be control of the one-time Van 
Sweringen railroad empire, Robert R 
Young this week was bereft of the last 
vestiges of that control. Final step was 
the enlargement of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s board of directors Mr. 
Young’s vigorous protest. 

The New York bankers, whom Mr. 
Young has been fighting, got the decisive 
voice in this, the best of the Van rail- 
roads, by enlarging the board from 11 to 
12 members and by filling this newly cre- 
ated vacancy, as well as one other va- 
cancy, with “satisfactory” men. Thus Mr. 


over 
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SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 


‘lhe World's Richest Market” 


Example No. 1 | 





"It's compa 
simple for us to Pp 
up close credit in- ; 
formation on prospec 
tive dealers —, 
anywhere in New ae 
State. We just as 
the Marine Midland 
Trust Company here in 
New York to get it 
for us- 1 feel free 
to do this opr 
we bank with them. 


ick 


| 








> Treasurers and Credit Managers 
of many companies follow this 
practice. They take advantage of 
the fact that there are Marine 
Midland Banks in 36 cities and 
towns throughout New York State. 
We will be glad to give you infor- 
mation on how we can serve you. 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company | 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
a 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Young is left sitting in control of the top 
holding company in the system, Alle- 
ghany Corp., but he has had all the 
other properties syphoned from under 
him. His associates assert that he doesn’t 
consider the cause lost, but none has in- 
dicated a next step. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Young and his associ- 


| ates have a $2,300,000 payment to make 


next May on their controlling stock in 
Alleghany Corp. They paid $4,000,000 
two years ago and the question now is, 
will they pay the balance due on the 
holding company which doesn’t hold 
anything? 

Final decision may hinge on the out- 


_come of the $5,000,000 suit brought 


against George A. Ball, Muncie fruit jar 
millionaire, who sold the controlling stock 
in Alleghany Corp. to Mr. Young in the 
first place. In addition to suing Mr. 
Ball (who aided the New York bankers 


| in the control fight) Mr. Young has ac- 


cused the Morgan-Guaranty group, now 
in complete charge, of forcing their way 


| back into the Van roads for the fees they 
| can get as trustees and underwriters for 


the various properties. 

The new directors of C. & O. are Homer 
L. Ferguson of Newport News, Va., and 
Ralph C. Gifford, Louisville, Ky., banker. 


Bankers’ Bond Class 


New York State Association 
launches course to teach bankers 
how to run a portfolio. 


Because at Least two-thirds of the 
money which any bank has at work has 
traditionally gone into loans and dis- 
counts, the present generation of manag- 
ing officers has worked to the top through 
credit skill. Whether on Wall St. or 
Main St., most of the men at the shiniest 
banking desks have received their prin- 
cipal training in the rules and ratios for 
granting or refusing a commercial loan 
with a minimum of error. 

But banking’s number one problem has 
meanwhile done a major shift. Deposits 
are way up, opportunities to make com- 
mercial loans are way down. In their 
search for operating revenues, bankers 
have been forced more and more into 
bond investments. In 1939 a typical bank 
statement shows about twice as many 
dollars invested as dollars loaned. 

Until recent years, only city banks had 
big enough investment portfolios to re- 
quire experienced investment officers. 
Most of the other banks are managed by 
officers who know little about bond 
investment. 





Chrysler Corporation 


* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK* 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de. 
clared a dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the outstanding common stock, payabic 
March 14, 1939, to stock holders of record at the 
close of business, February 24, 1939 

B. EB. Hatchinson. Chairman, Finance Committee 


—$—$$_$__. 
— ————— 
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me, 

“Thawing” J. C. Ban 

THe sarmiwick of Mayor } -ank 

Hague—Jersey City—this 

was the scene of the most 

sive bank cleanup since the | 933 

holiday. Initial 


step, folloving 
closing of the New Jersey | itl. | 
Guaranty & Trust last week AW 
—Feb18'39,p43), was the « 
dation of the $59,500,000 Trus! Co. | 
of New Jersey and the $3,500 (09 | 
West Bergen Trust Co. under the 
name of the former. 

The rehabilitation is being ep- 
gineered by the Federal De) vosit 
Insurance Corp., the Recons' ry 
tion Finance Corp., and the «tate 
banking department. About *21. 
000,000 is being put up by the 
federal agencies in merging the 
Trust Co. of N. J. and the West 
Bergen Trust (in addition to the 
$18,000,000 to be paid depositors 
of the New Jersey Title by the 
FDIC). 

In these and other proposed 
mergers in Hudson County, the 
FDIC points out that there will 
be no interruption of banking oper- 
ations nor any loss to depositors. 
In the case of the present merger, 
the FDIC bought all the slow as- 
sets of the two banks for $15,000, 
000 to provide liquidity, and the 
RFC put up $6,000,000 on pre- 
ferred stock to bolster capital. This 
parallels the method FDIC de- 
vised in its first big merger—in 
Camden, N. J., a year ago (BW— 
Apr30'38 p47) . 











Not until Monday, Feb. 20, did or. 
ganized banking take any direct steps 
toward a possible solution of this prob- 
lem. On that date, about 600 men gat! 
ered in the auditorium of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. This all-day 
meeting looked like almost any substan- 
tial trade association’s convention, wa: 
under New York State Bankers Associa 
tion auspices. But it was far from 4 
routine-and-resolutions session. Rather 
it was a class in the a-b-c of bond por! 
folio management. 


Savings for Banks 


When President Thomas A. Wilson of 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of Bingham- 
ton became the association’s presiden! 
last year, he saw the greatest need—ant 
opportunity—for doing something © 
structive about bond portfolios. Upstate 
New York bankers are just a good cros 
section of American country banker 
But in its membership on the tip 
Manhattan the association include 
many of the nation’s greatest an mos 
practical bond experts. If some ¥#! 
could be found to impart Wall Si. bond 
technique to New York State county 
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:vesting, a lot of small banks 
ve the fees they have been pay- 
tatistical and advisory organiza- 


bank 
could 
ing to 5 


tions. © ae . 
To chairman the association’s commit- 


tee on bond portfolios Wilson drafted 
g2-vear-old Adrian M. Massie, invest- 
nt vice-president of conservative New 








ment v! 






session 


first concrete result. 






15¢ a Lecture 

Upstate members of the association 
were invited to enroll two directors and 
the executive officer and the investment 
officer in a course of four all-day sessions 
to be held on third Mondays, starting in 
February. Tuition is $10 per bank— 
which is $2.50 per student for the course, 
barely more than 15¢ per lecture for the 
full course of 16 talks. 

Messrs. Wilson and Massie frankly re- 
gard this year’s course as experimental. 
If it proves that country bankers can be 
interested enough to enroll and attend, 
this gets over the first hurdle. If a per- 
ceptible fraction of those in attendance 
can grasp the lessons and apply them in 
their own banks, the idea is a howling 
success. If it works that well, Wilson and 
Massie see similar study courses in bank 
bond investment breaking out like a 
rash across the U. S. 
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Hat in Bankers’ Ring 
NoMINATIONS FoR OFFICERS of the aus- 
tere American Bankers Association usu- 
ally are arranged ahead of time—and 
behind closed doors—to avoid any 
ruckus on convention hall floors. Some- 
times, like last year, this doesn’t prevent 
an independent candidacy. Now if every- 
body looking toward this fall’s conven- 
tion will take a word of advice from the 
West Coast, all argument can be antici- 
pated and avoided by getting behind 
A. L. Lathrop, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Union Bank & Trust Co., Los 
Angeles. Pacific Coast bankers have 
asked him to stand for second vice- 
president, a job which leads to the 
presidency after two years. Far Western- 
ers argue they haven’t had the presi- 
dency for two decades, think the Seattle 
convention this fall would be the right 
time to put a man from the West Coast 
into the line of succession. Independent 
bankers of the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District (San Francisco) have drafted 
Mr. Lathrop and he has consented. 


Railroad Plan 


‘Way Back ry 1928 the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad went into receiver- 
sup. Discouragement was thick in 1936 
“Sout prospects for reorganization, and 
memberment and partition of the 























York Trust Co. Last Monday’s all-day | 
in the Fed’s auditorium was the | 





HREE local banks were extending 

liberal lines of credit to this old 
established concern, enjoying a fine 
reputation and a substantial success 
in its field, with annual sales reach- 
ing $4,650,000. 
Then the company, with an eye on 
the profit possibilities of an addi- 
tional line of products, voted to ex- 
pand by opening a new department. 


It found that more capital would be 
needed, not for plant and equipment, 
but mainly for inventory and to carry 
more and larger accounts. 


Though increased bank credits were 
available, the convenience and flexi- 
bility of ““NON-NOTIFICATION” 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
proved to be more attractive. 


Anticipations could be regulated 
daily, if necessary, to meet require- 
ments. Orders would be shipped, 
invoiced and paid for the same day— 
or as the cash was needed. 


The new department thrived from 
the start. With normal growth, plus 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


. 


és ? Wit 
Den 





the purchase of certain small com- 
petitive companies, the company’s 
total volume at the end of two years’ 
operation was up to $6,800,000 and 
expectations are that the third year 
will considerably exceed this figure. 


7 * + 


It is a notable fact that this pros- 
perous position was achieved 
through the use of “NON-NOTI- 
FICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT 
FINANCING and without the 
investment of any new capital. 


In case after case, figures compar- 
able to those cited here* from our 
files, show that well-managed, 
prospering concerns can increase 
their profits by sound utilization of 
cash tied up in receivables. Our 
book “CAPITAL AT WORK” 
tells how your capital can really be 
put to work full time for you. May 
we send you a copy? It may pay 
you to be informed, 


Address inquiry to “Dept. BW.” 


* The company name cannot be revealed but the facts, taken from our records can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


““Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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road among other carriers in the area 
was proposed. That plan was balked, 
and those who want to see the road 
pulled through were happy this week at 
the prospect of success. The latest plan 
is to split the M. & St. L. (which 
doesn’t run into St. Louis on its own 
trackage) into two roads. One, the 900- 
mile main line from Minneapolis to 
Peoria, would be one system. The 519 
miles from Winthrop, Minn., to Askaska, 
S. D., would be the other (and the more 
dubious earner). The road has shown 
some revival in earning power in the last 
four years under Lucien S. Sprague. 


Taxing Municipal Power 


TAXATION PROBLEMS inherent in public 
ownership are being brought forcibly to 
the attention of the citizens of Tennes- 
see now that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has come to full flower. First 
proposal is Gov. Cooper’s request for a 
3% tax on gross receipts of municipal 
electric systems which have been built 
or bought since 1934. That, of course, 
would add 3% right onto the end of the 
TVA yardstick. The idea would tend to 
compensate for the fact that TVA pays 
only nominal taxes on its generating and 
transmission systems. Utility executives, 
who started years ago to tell local gov- 
ernmental authorities about the tax 
revenue problem, are indulging in a few 
I-told-you-so chuckles. Cities which in- 
tend to distribute TVA power don’t see 
anything funny about it and are telling 
the legislature so. 


New Savinsurance Plan 

A masority or New York State’s sav- 
ings banks haven’t fallen all over them- 
selves to start writing insurance policies 
under the law which went into effect 
Jan. 1. As a group, in fact, they want to 
participate in a central agency which 
would handle the insurance business for 
all the banks. State authorities, sold on 
savings bank life insurance, want wide 
participation for maximum results, so 
they are considering modification of the 
19388 law to permit such an agency. 
Meanwhile, the three banks which 
started writing policies early this year 
continue happy with their lone-hand re- 
sults. Support for savings bank life 
insurance, incidentally, is growing in 
Ohio and Illinois. 


Those Sugar Quotas 

SuGar INTERESTS haven’t been sure that 
the Department of Agriculture is em- 
powered under the Sugar Act to cut 
quotas from the 6,832,157 tons originally 
set by Sec. Wallace for this year. The 
industry, beset by disastrously low 
prices, wants a cut in the quotas badly. 
The sugar section of the D. of A. this 
week at least answered one question. It 
said that the secretary can change quo- 
tas, up or down, at any time, but warned 
that this does not mean that he is going 
to do it. 
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Tension in the Mediterranean 


Europe looks for windup in Spain but fears -~.-r. 
ous crisis over Italian claims against France. German. js 
in desperate need of foreign trade; Britain begins vi: or. 


ous new bargaining strategy. 


WASHINGTON Is WAITING for something to 
develop out of the important conferences 
with the Brazilian authorities now in this 
country; Europe looks for Italo-French 
tension in the Mediterranean to come to 
a head not later than April, for Germany 
to make important compromise moves in 
order to win & trade accord with Britain, 
and for growing rapprochement between 
London and Moscow. Business Week 
still looks for a series of crises this spring 
which will be disturbing to business, but 
which will not develop into war. 


Moscow in Deal with London 


Moscow (Cable)—The Soviet Union 
was not surprised by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s announcement of the 
pending visit to Moscow in March of a 
British trade delegation which will ex- 
plore the possibilities of an increase in 


Anglo-Soviet commerce. Well-inf.- 4 
foreign circles here believe that t! t 
is the result of the flurry in D: 
Street last month which was caus 

the report that Hitler was arrang 
send a trade delegation to the Red cap 
tal. The German visit fell thro a 
the last minute, but the report pr 
scare heads in many British papers 
predicted that Soviet-German rap; 
ment was under way. 

Some circles here think Britain \ 
seeking to gain an edge on Germany | 
making a gesture in order to ke 
Russian bear from Hitler’s arms. 

Besides the political significance 
move, it is evident that Londo: 
motivated by the very considerable dro 
in Soviet-British trade turnover last year 
Though British exports to Russia rea 
the sum of $32,000,000, or nearly d 





Putting Germany on W heels 





In the works for over a year, the 
$400 German “people’s car,” put out 
by a_ specially-built government 
plant, is finally being produced fast 
enough so that six different models 
can be shown at the annual Berlin 





Bu 
auto show, now in progress. Hano 
mag, a big private auto-maker, | 
the pinch of government comp: tt 
tion and shows only one model 1/18 
year. Here one of the “people’s ca’s” 
is shown off to factory workers. 
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..- Use Business Talking Pictures and Filmosound Projectors 


HEN pictures move, people 

stop! That’s why at exposi- 
tions, Conventions, window or lobby 
displays—wherever crowds pass— 
the advertiser with sound movies 
gets the audience. 


With this modern sales tool you 
can Command attention and hold 
interest while your complete sales 
story is told in dramatic form... and 
interpreted and demonstrated in pic- 


tures and language that everyone 
understands. 


At the two world’s fairs, you will 
see Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, 
Household Finance, Aetna Casualty, 
Addressograph, and other great 
concerns profit by using commer- 
cial films and Filmosound Pro- 
jectors. 


They have selected Filmosounds 
to assure theater-quality presenta- 
tions. Even small, compact, one- 
case Filmosounds provide hour- 
long uninterrupted programs. With 
the new Bell & Howell repeating 
attachment, they will run from 


The new Bell & Howell Continuous Projection 
Attachment on a Filmosound Projector, for 
unattended repeated showing of a 22-minute 
16 mm. sound movie. The attachment is easily 
removed to adapt the same Filmosound to con- 
ventional use. 


PRECISION. MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 


morning till night without an oper- 
ator. That B & H precision con- 
struction best withstands constant 
use was proved at the Chicago, 
Texas, San Diego, and Great Lakes 
Expositions. 


INVESTIGATE BUSINESS MOVIES TODAY 


MAIL COUPON for Showmanship. It's a 
concise, interesting booklet giving pre- 
liminary facts you ought to know about 
business films. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Lon- 
don. Since 1907 the largest manufacturer of 
precision equipment for motion picture stu- 


dios of Hollywood and the world. 


Let your secretary mail this 
coupon today 


Bell & Howell Company 
1816 Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
) Send AAT] e booklet, 
HOW MANSHIP, Today's Formula 
for Selling. ( ) Send bulletin “Behind the 
Screens at World's Fairs.” 
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the 1937 total, British imports from the 
Soviet Union as compared with 1937, 
dropped from $141,000,000 to $92,500,- 
000, partly due to a drop in prices of 
timber, grain, furs, and platinum. 

The recently improved political rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and Po- 
land bore fruit this week in the signing 
of the long-planned trade pact which is 
the first between these two neighbors to 
provide most-favored-nation treatment. 
The pact is much needed, and the stim- 
ulus it gives to business is expected to 
bring Poland from about eighteenth to 
among the first five Soviet markets, with 
a possible turnover of $30,000,000 an- 
nually. The shortage of textiles here will 
be ameliorated by increased purchases of 
Polish cloth and textile machinery, while 
more Polish coal, iron, and steel will be 
added to increased domestic production 
to fill out the enormous demands of the 
third Five-Year Plan. 

Russia’s bulwark against Nippon—-the 
huge Maritime province flanking the 
Pacific—which is due for intensive devel- 
opment in the third Five-Year Plan is 
about to receive thousands of new set- 
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THERE’S NO BUSINESS SLUMP IN SWEDEN 


Foreign trade is bigger than it was in 1929; industries are only a little 
le«s busy than they were a year ago. Sweden has found that its middle- 
of-the-road economic program irons out both peaks and slumps. 
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tlers—both workers and farmers—from 
the more thickly populated regions in 
European Russia. The eastward migra- 
tion has already begun, with whole col- 
lective farms reported moving to the 
Pacific. Army privates, after their term 
of service, are prominent among the 
settlers. Economic independence of the 
Soviet Far East will be brought closer to 
reality by the construction of a Pacific 
metallurgical center for which man 
power is being brought in from the west. 
The pioneers may be helped by a gov- 
ernment subsidy. 


Reich Has Passed Its Peak 
Beruin (Cable)—The feeling is growing 
even here that Munich probably marked 
the zenith of Germany’s ascendancy 
under Hitler. 

Two factors make Berlin increasingly 
uneasy these days: (1) the stupendous 
scope and tempo of British rearmament, 
with America’s enormous industrial back- 
ing; and (2) signs of a more independ- 
ent policy in the southeastern and 
eastern states as manifested in the dras- 
tic cabinet changes in Yugoslavia and 
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Hungary, in the growing Ru 
rapprochement with Britain, anc 
land’s notably cooler attitude 
the Reich. 

Under these circumstances, 
ment of the scope of the Anglo-< 
trade negotiations through the 
Berlin of British business men a: 
ernment trade representatives ta 
particular significance. Berlin do 
is anxious to avoid a trade war 
Britain with her credit and ot! 
sources, but also wishes to extend 
tiations to a general colonial sett): 
The more than seasonal drop in Ja jar, 
exports by 13% is likely to stre: : 
Berlin’s willingness to compromis: 

The new labor conscription 
issued here recently is a long stri 
ward totalitarian labor planning. | as 
June, when labor was commandeer:.| «|! 
over Germany for work on the new 
fications along the French border, 
mans accepted it as a military emer; 
Under the rigid new rules laid . 
by the “dictators” of each branch . 
dustry, this method becomes co: 
all over Germany and makes it i) 
sible for workers to change jobs at 
or forces skilled labor to move why 
the state commands. 


Berlin Worries England 


Lonvon (Cable) —Although the prospect 
of the visit of the British ministers and 
trade representatives to Germany ext 
month to preview plans for a new Anylo- 
German agreement covering export ¢om- 
petition is warmly welcomed first on | 
ness grounds and secondly because it 
likely to contribute to more hopeful po- 
litical relations, optimism is qualified for 
two reasons: (1) the dismissal of Jr. 
Brinkmann in Germany is held to weaken 
the moderate elements available for trae 
talks; (2) perplexity over the German 
enthusiasm for a trade agreement if se|!- 
sufficiency is still the Reich’s aim. 

Speculation is again rife as to how 
long the German economic regime can 
last. Reports reaching London indicate 
that the effective living standard i 
slowly falling. Some observers sugges 
that April is the critical month. Suc! 
forecasts naturally raise the question 
Germany making a last effort to boost 
stocks of raw materials before starting : 
new crisis? 

Meanwhile, it is considered quite likely 
that the Hitler-Mussolini-Franco trian,!e 
will be strained during the winding 
of the Spanish affair. If Franco moves 
towards Britain, Chamberlain’s sto! 
rockets and a general election is possi!)« 
on a strong-for-peace slogan. 

The value of building plans approv 
in January was 29.4% below Janua 
1938. A decline in plans for dwellin: 
houses accounts for most of the loss. 

Jute prices are tending to improve as 
result of heavy orders for sandbags { 
defense purposes. 

Roosevelt’s pessimistic statement ov: 
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:y outlook in Europe is not un- 

here. It is sometimes felt here 
{merica is not closely enough in 
th Europe and insufficiently ap- 
preciates factors qualifying the dictators’ 
cntent ns. Nevertheless the statement 
had a chilling influence on the stock ex- 
change and the new account opened 
quietly though prices held fairly firm. 
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Canada Drops Subsidy 


Dominion government drops 
minimum guaranty to wheat farm- 
ers. Trade pact with United States 
is under fire. 


Orrawa—Business received with satis- 
faction Agricultural Minister J. G. Gar- 
diner’s announcement that the federal 
government was getting out of the wheat 
business and would discontinue the 
wheat bonus in the form of guaranteed 
minimum prices as inaugurated last fall, 
though western farm organizations nat- 
urally denounced it at once, and vigor- 
ously. 

The government had little choice about 
the bonus. The cost (around $50,000,000 
for the crop year so far) is more than 
it ean afford. Also, fisheries and other 
natural products industries were prepar- 
ing to demand similar treatment. Re- 
ports had been circulated in November, 
however, that the abandonment of the 
British preference on Canadian wheat 
under the Canada-United States trade 
pact implied that the bonus in some form 
would become permanent. Since the 
United States benefits by the abandon- 
ment of the preference, there is some 
thought here that Ottawa may make 
some move for closer cooperation with 
the United States on wheat marketing. 


Arguments Against Plan 


In addition to the cost, there are two 
objections to the minimum price bonus 
from wheat producers themselves. It ap- 
plied only to the prairie provinces, caus- 
ing Ontario wheat growers to charge 
discrimination; and in the west, it bene- 
fited those that had crops and not those 
that suffered crop failure. 

Minister Gardiner’s substitute plan of 
an acreage bonus provokes the objec- 
tion that it conflicts with his associated 
policy of discouraging concentration on 
wheat crops in the west. This policy 
calls for the splitting up of large wheat 
land holdings into small farms—four 
farms for one. 

The legislation to be introduced later 
will include provision for some control 
and regulation of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, but this is not expected to be 
drastic. The system of marketing by 
trading in futures will be preserved. 

_ The whole plan is lacking in matur- 
; and is subject to adjustment when 
> legislation is forthcoming. Advance 

neement was made largely as a 





Gasoline-less Car 





International 
Like Germany and Italy, Japan has 
almost no supplies of gasoline at 
home. Aim of the manufacturer of 
this new (which was 
recently on exhibit in Tokyo) is to 
produce a car which will use only 
domestic fuel—charcoal in this case. 
The fuel “tank,” where gas is gen- 
erated from burning charcoal, is con- 
cealed in the space that is normally 
the baggage compartment at the 
rear of the car. 


automobile 





balloon to test reaction of affected inter- 
ests and the public. Western hostility 
may force modification. 

The new trade pact with the United 
States is now before parliament for 
approval, which it will receive after an 
extended debate. Political critics of the 
pact are making much use of the Wash- 
ington State Department’s claims regard- 
ing advantages to the United States 
made in press releases when the treaty 
was signed in November. The boasts of 
Secretary Hull’s officials about the bene- 
fit to United States agricultural and 
transportation interests from getting the 
British preferences on wheat and other 
products away from Canada and their 
assurances that the compensations given 
to Canada would not enable Canadian 
products to compete effectively in the 
United States market are being used ef- 
fectively here. Statements from other 
sources—including Business Weex—that 
the pact is significant as being the be- 
ginning of the breaking down of the 
Empire preference system are also in- 
voked against the treaty. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
chief claim for it is that it is a political 
move effecting rapprochement between 
Great Britain and the United States and 
thereby promoting world peace. He jus- 
tifies Canada’s sacrifice of the benefits of 
the British preference on that ground. 
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Against this claim is advanced the state- 
ment of Oliver Stanley, British minister 
responsible for trade matters, that the 
Anglo-American political 
significance. 

The Ottawa government does not deny 
that it may have to abolish altogether 
the 3% excise imports 
of the discrimination that will 
when it is removed from items covered 


pact has no 


tax on because 


result 


by the treaty. The annual revenue loss 
will be about 818.000.0000 and there will 
be a considerable loss of protection to 


many industries. 


Price Fixing Outlawed 
Canadian courts rule Quebec 


price fixing law unconstitutional 
but not minimum wage law. 


Monrreat—The Canadian courts have 
delivered a severe blow to the Duplessis 
“New Deal” program, in Quebec prov- 
ince, through a ruling that efforts of the 
province to fix prices are unconstitu- 
tional. The rights of a province to regu- 
late wage rates, as the Duplessis govern- 
ment has done, have not been upset, 
but the fixing of prices, so that the new 
minimum wage rates may be maintained, 
has been found, in the judgment of the 
Superior Court, to be in conflict with the 
federal Anti-Combined Act, and there 
fore beyond the legal powers of a prov- 
ince. 

In Canada, where the trend has been 
toward steadily increasing powers for the 
provinces, at the expense of the jurisdic- 
tion of the central government, the prov- 
inces through a series of Privy Council 
decisions have established their author- 
ity over civil and property rights. In 
this respect, Canada which originally had 
a constitution aimed to give the central 
government almost everything—to avoid 
a Civil War such as that with which the 
United States been afflicted—has 
shown an opposite trend from that in 
the United States, where out of a con- 
stitution that gave the central govern- 
ment little authority court decisions 
have steadily increased the jurisdiction 
of the federal government at the expense 
of the states. 


had 


Premier Duplessis’ Tactics 


Thus, it was in the provincial field 
that Canada’s “New Deal” developed, 
and Quebec elected a premier, Duplessis, 
with ideas for reform. In 1937, at a time 
when labor troubles in the United States 
were threatening to spread into Canada, 
and Premier Hepburn in Ontario was de- 
claring war on the C.1.0., Duplessis was 
working on his “New Deal” program, 
and squelched incipient labor trouble by 
promising to rectify labor relations 
through provincial government legisla- 
tion. Local labor troubles, which threat- 
ened to spread and tie-up the important 
newsprint industry, were dissipated, 
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when Duplessis told the str 
government legislation would 
of wage disputes in the future 
it was a waste of money for 
the province to join a union; al: 
would use the provincial poli: 
mills active on an “open-shop 
Subsequent legislation fixed 
wage rates for various industri: 
up a labor board to handle 
putes, with the government 
decision in event of non-agre: 
tween workers and managenx 
of the program was government 
for minimum rates to be charge: 
ous services in various trades. 
In an appeal against the rig 
province to enforce prices to bx 
by shoe repairmen, the Super 
has now found that the pro, 
ceeded its powers. The court 
enter into the question of t 
to fix minimum wages, but did 
a provincial law fixing prices wa 
flict with a federal statute p: 
combines in restraint of track 


Minimum Prices for Newsprint 
In price-fixing legislation, th« 

restricted itself only to prices 

application, and did not attem; 

prices for products exported or 

of the province, which would 

with the competitive position of 

Canadian industries. Only in th: 

newsprint, most of which is expor! 

the province insisted on minimum pr 


and in this case such pressure has been 


not through definite legislatio 
rather through threat of penalties | 
companies upsetting price schedules 





Attention 
Manufacturers ! 


A prominent New England manufact 
specializing in the power transmi “ss 
field, would like to take on the sale of 
one or two non-competing items. 


To reliable companies with limited facili- 
ties for the proper distribution of their 
product, this advertisement should be of 
considerable interest, as we already main- 
tain—for the sale of our own product— 
branch offices and distributors in large 
industrial centers, plus a capable sales 
force contacting domestic and foreign 
manufacturers. 


Only soducts, with an ironclad reputation 
for ALITY will be considered. Replies 
should clearly state the nature of the 
article offered together with complete 
information concerning the methods recom- 
mended for merchandising or selling. 


We know the trade, what it requires, and 
WH Our financial responsibility, pres- 
tige and sales activities can be readily 


veri 
BO 272, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
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By the Way 

Tur MARQUEE SIGN of a New York 
motion-pieture house announces, “THE 
CRUSADE AGAINST VICE FOR 
ADULTS ONLY”. Just another demon- 
tion of youth’s reluctance to concede 
werogatives to its seniors. 


stra 
any | 


Profit 

Ix ner “History of the Business Man”, 
Miriam Beard offers this observation: 
“Feudalism, in short, was a system based 
upon honor and administered with bru- 
tality. Medieval commerce was based 
upon profit and operated with honesty 
watched over by courts. The former 
made empires. The latter made civiliza- 
tion.” Nice work, Profit old boy! You 
may yet escape from the dog-house and 
he tolerated in a “liberal” civilization. 


Distress 

A TRAVELER IN THE SouTHWEST reports 
a distressing by-product of the railroad 
proble m. It seems that the dining cars 
of his favorite railroad used to specialize 
in certain delectable muffins of corn 
bread. Christened “Kornetts”, these 
dainties long reigned as a feature of the 
menu. He liked them. 

But recently he missed them; they 
were not served as per schedule. So he 
asked his waiter how about it. For just 
a moment the waiter faltered. Then 
sheepishly, he explained; 

“Sorry, suh, but we don’t have de 
‘Kornetts’ no mo’. No suh, we jes’ had 
to cut down expenses.” 

But that was not all. In a minute he 
returned, and leaning over his guest’s 
shoulder, he confided; 

“Dey tell me dat las’ year dose ‘Korn- 
etts’ set de road back jes’ five thousand 
bucks. An’ dese is ha’d times fo’ de 
railroads.” 


Paternalism 


Tuose EXPERTS in industrial relations 
tell us that the best intentioned employ- 
ers frequently make the mistake of try- 
ing to do too much for their employees. 
They say that “paternalism” is resented 
by the independent and upstanding 
American workman, who prefers to have 
what he earns in good hard cash with the 
privilege of spending it for what he 
wants rather than for what his employer, 
ge benevolent, thinks is good for 
um 

Maybe there’s something to that. But 
I can't help wondering whether these 
same workmen would find acceptable at 
the hands of government the “paternal- 
ism” that is so distasteful at the hands of 
an employer. 


In his book, “Democratic Despotism”, 
Raoul Desvernine, president of The Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, implies this 
question in discussing some views of Sec. 
Ickes on the “pursuit of happiness”. 
The government, thinks Sec. Ickes, 
should “provide ways whereby the talent 
of the youth may be devoted to the 
greater good of society”. It should “fos- 
ter the fine arts. Music, the theater, 
painting and sculpture * * * A national 
orchestra and a national opera company 
may some day be an integral part of 
our life.” The Secretary thinks that these 
state companies, “by means of tours and 
the radio could be made to serve the 
country even more completely than does 
our national park system today.” 

That’s rather a curious comparison, 
but let it pass. Now, quoting from Mr. 
Desvernine: 

“Let us now consider how oddly Mr. 
Ickes reads Thomas Jefferson's phrase, 
‘pursuit of happiness’. 
reads it standing on his head. 
said ‘pursuit of’. Mr. Ickes, being up- | 
side down, reads this as ‘pursuit by’. He 
conjures up a picture of the New Demo- 
crat being energetically pursued me. | 
across our broad continent by orchestras 
and opera companies sent out by, per- 


haps, the Secretary of the Interior. Of | 


course, his whole explanation of Jeffer- 
son’s words is upside down. Jefferson 
was talking of equality of opportunity 
and the right to achieve and enjoy hap- 
piness, not the right to have it thrust 
upon one. These Utopians think of ‘pur- 


suing’ the citizen in the hope that they | 
can overtake him and reward him for 


his lack of individual enterprise.” 

This comment is not intended to dis- 
parage the idea of a national orchestra 
or theater. 
be considered on its merits. But it is 
intended to question whether there is 
much difference between the paternalism 
of Mr. Ickes and that of Mr. Employer. 
Whether “welfare” is dispensed by the 
hand of a government or by that of an 
employer, it still is “welfare”. It is 
beyond the choice of the recipient. So 
it is fair to assume that 
equally distasteful. 

It may 
governmental “welfare” and disdain em- 
ployer “welfare” suffer under the delu- 
sion that the former is free while the 
cost of the latter may come out of their 
pay-envelopes. But President Roosevelt 
exploded that fallacy when he reminded 
us that “taxes are paid in the sweat of 
every one who labors.” So they are. And 
whatever may be wrong with employer 
“paternalism” is just as wrong with po- 


litical “paternalism”. W.T.C. 
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Cotton—A Noble Experiment 


W uex ConcRress PaAssEp its new farm law last year, 
it was very much concerned with “parity prices” for 
the farmer. In fact, the legislators became so fond 
of these mystical 1910-14 averages that they set up 
an inflexible system of loans as a means of insuring 
that the farmer got a certain percentage of “parity” 
on cotton, wheat, and corn, even if prices on the 
markets turned sour. 

The result of the loan program for cotton is that 
it has frozen things up so tight that Europe and Asia 
won’t buy the South’s major product. And with a 
record surplus at home, even those who have sold 
cotton on domestic exchanges face a corner—a corner 
engineered by the United States government. 

The situation, wherein the government has im- 
pounded 11,100,000 bales of loan cotton, once again 
demonstrates the complexity of any effort to control 
prices of a commodity which traditionally is depend- 
ent on world trade. The United States is accustomed 
to selling about half its cotton abroad. The South 
is paralyzed whenever the export market takes much 
below that proportion. 

But the Department of Agriculture this year was 
required to put a prop under the domestic market price 
by offering to lend farmers about 8.3¢ a pound on 
cotton. The loan price was more attractive than the 
world price. Farmers chose to store a very large part 
of their cotton on loan rather than sell at Liverpool 
quotations. By adding this 1938 loan cotton to what 
the government had stored on similar loans in earlier 
years, Uncle Sam has now become custodian of enough 
cotton to run domestic mills between 1144 and 2 years. 

Pricing yourself out of the world market isn’t any 
way to get rid of a surplus. Exports of American 
cotton since the current crop year began last Aug. 1 
have totaled only a little over 2,500,000 bales against 
about 4,350,000 bales in the comparable period a 
year ago. The big export season is past, and the 
United States will be lucky to sell much over 3,000,- 
000 bales abroad for the full year. And that’s about 
half normal expectancy. 


Seca 1s the background for the present concern in 
Congress about the cotton situation. Crop curtail- 
ment has succeeded in throwing an estimated 1,000,000 
people on relief in the South, but it hasn’t averted a 


further accumulation of the surplus. So cotton-state 
Congressmen, headed by South Carolina’s Smith and 


Alabama’s Bankhead, are looking for some wy of 
sending the surplus abroad without further imp. iring 
the South’s cotton income. 

They say: “Let’s cut acreage again—perhaj)s ap- 
other one-third. Out of the loan pool we'll give each 
cotton grower as many bales as he would have averaged 
if he had planted the acres left barren. He'll be 
forced to sell this loan cotton, because we won't make 
storage loans attractive until we’ve worked off our 
surplus. If this depresses prices, we'll give growers 
parity payments up to 5¢ a pound to make up for it. 
Thus we'll regain our foreign markets, work off our 
surplus, and maintain the South’s cotton income.” 


‘Tum Poticy, embodied in the Smith amendments 
to the farm law, seems likely to be adopted. It doesn’t 
take into consideration the fact that the government 
has a lien upon but does not own the loan cotton, that 
any surplus-removing and price-raising venture will 
inspire farmers to retain ownership of it. It doesn’t 
provide jobs for an additional million or so people 
who won’t get work in the cotton fields. And it doesn’t 
reimburse the farmer for loss of revenue on the cot- 
tonseed oil which he would get if he grew cotton but 
which he will not get if he curtails his production still 
further (the cottonseed oil market, meanwhile, being 
as jumpy as an old maid). 

Perhaps there is some hope that a less painful 
method of taking care of the surplus can be worked 
out. Washington reports indicate that Brazil’s For- 
eign Minister, Oswaldo Aranha, thinks the Brazilians 
might participate in a world control program for cot- 
ton. Incidentally, Brazil well remembers 40 years 
of fruitless effort, singlehanded, to bolster the world 
market for coffee. Senhor Aranha may have told Wash- 
ington’s cotton experts something about that travail. 
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